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BIRDS IN LITERATURE. 


HARRIET 


AN AID IN NATURE STUDY. 


BY R, PEASE, 


Nature study has a friendly helper in literature. 
‘Lhe poetic soul has keen insight into the beauties 
and wonders of nature, and portrays these in pleas- 
ing prose or enchanting verse. Let us not fail to eall 
in this aid as we seek to interest the child or growing 
youth in nature. 

There is, perhaps, little need of calling attention 
to the delightful books about birds that have of late 
heen added to our literature. Such, among others, 
are “Birderaft,” by Mabel Osgood Wright; ‘Bird 
Ways,” by Olive Thorne Miller; “A Bird’s Calendar,” 
by Hf. E. Parkhurst; “Birddom” and “In Bird Land,” 
by Leander $8. Keyser; and “Birds and the Poets,” 
“A bird Medley,” and other essays, by that close com- 
panion of theirs, John Burroughs. The delight in 
reading these books is second only to the satisfaction 
‘ personal observation. “In Bird Land” closes with 
a most interesting bird anthology from Lowell, which 
vathers the various references to birds made by this 
one poct, 

At first thought it may seem as though, while there 
are many poems about flowers, comparatively few 
Yet bird songs are heard 
Chaucer’s “busy 


lave heen devoted to birds. 
far back in our English verse. 
irke, messager of daye,” cheers its dawn, and the 
chorus grows louder and sweeter as singers increase. 
The lark and nightingale are most often heard in the 
of English writers. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and above all, Shelley, have made them 
immortal. Though American youth are not familiar 
with these birds, they can h:rdly fail to enjoy such 
sweet cchoes of their melodies. 

Mur own poets interpret our native songsters. 


por mis 


Longteliow portrays the child love of bird life in 
Hiawatha, who 
“Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 

How they built their nests in summer, 

Where they hid themselves in winter, 

Talked with them where’er he met them, 

Called them ‘Hiawatha’s chickens.’ ” 


Children will be interested in the Indian legend 
he gives as to the cause of the woodpecker’s colored 
crest. When Hiawatha was seeking to overcome the 
pestilent magician Pearl Feather, the woodpecker 


told him the secret which made victory possible. In 
gratitude Hiawatha 
“Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 
On the little head of Mama; 
Even to this day he wears it, 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 
As a symbol of his service.” 


This favorite poet, too, has translated from the 
German a somewhat similar story about the crossbill. 
As Jesus hung upon the cross, forsaken by all the 
world, this little bird sought to set him free, pecking 
tirelessly at the cruel nail that pierced his hand. 

‘And the Saviour speaks in mildness: 
‘Blest be thou of all the good! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!’ 

“And that bird is called the crossbill; 
Covered all with blood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear.” 


Whittier relates the way in which the ancient 
Britons accounted for the robin’s red breast. Pity- 
ing the distress of those suffering the torments of hell, 

‘He brings cool dew in his little bill, 

And iets it fall on the souls of sin; 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in.” 


Whittier it is who gives the Algonquin legend 
“How the Robin Came.” The dearly loved only son 
of a chief died from the overstrain of nature resulting 
from the tests put upon youth’s entering manhood. 
When his father found the boy dead in the trial lodge, 
from the lodge top a bird unknown before sang as if 
with human tongue: 

“Ta bird, am still your son, 
Happier than if hunter fleet, 
Or a brave before your feet, 
Laying scalps in battle won. 
Friend of man, my song shall cheer 
Lodge and corn land; hovering near, 
To each wigwam I shall bring 
Tidings of the coming spring; 
Every child my voice shall know 
In the moon of melting snow, 
When the maple’s red bud swells, 
And the windflower lifts its bells. 
As their fond companion 
Men shall henceforth Own your son, 
And my song shall testify 
That of human kin am I.” 


Longfellow’s “Birds of Killingworth” is a forcible 
lesson on the value of birds from both an aesthetic and 
a practical standpoint. It describes a community 


where the farmers resolved to rid themselves of the 
songsters, whom they looked on as thieves. They 
learned, by sad experience, that, as Burns said to a 
mouse :-— 
“A daimen iches in a thrave 
a sma’ request; 
I'll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave 
And never miss 't.” 
The academy preceptor made an eloquent plea for 
the birds, saying:— 
* Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne'er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


* You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the corn-fields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoe on the slug and snail.” 


“The Emperor’s Bird’s-nest” narrates a pleasing in- 
cident showing the thought Charles of Spain showed 
for even a swallow and her nest. ‘The “Falcon of Sir 
Federigo” is a touching tale of childhood, love, sor- 
row, and sacrifice, centered about a bird. 

Whittier and Bryant alike present the birds as 
lovers of peace, distressed by the Civil war, in “What 
the Birds Said,” and “The Return of the Birds.” 

“Robert of Lincoln” has hardly an equal in song, 
portraving so charmingly the appearance, the habits, 
Children delight 
to re-read this again and again. Older classes enjoy the 
heanty in Bryant’s “Waterfowl,” especially when they 
are told the occasion of his writing the poem. While 
studying law, Bryant was quite perplexed as to what 
should be his next step in life. Ona walk one even- 
ing he saw a wild goose flying alone, as these verses 


and even the notes of the bobolink. 


describe, and the thought of God’s guiding care for 
all his creation brought comfort and strength. 

The poets draw varied lessons from the birds. The 
dove is ever an emblem of quiet content. Lowell 
makes “The Faleon,” 

“By a glorious upward instinct drawn,” 
a type of truth, beneath whose vengeful eye fraud and 
wrong and baseness shiver. 

It seems as if indeed our poets had caught their 
“yoy of freedom and rapture of flight’ from these 
“pilgrims of the sky,” even as Longfellow bade the 
herons of Elmwood sing songs to his friend Lowell. 

The birds of Appledore cluster thick around Celia 
Thaxter’s verses. What has she penned more beauti- 
ful than “The Sandpiper?” ‘To this “The Sand- 
piper’s Nest,” a prose poem, is a fitting accompani- 
ment. Besides other sea birds, the song sparrow, the 
swallow, the robin, the yellow bird, wins each a 
special tribute from her, and whole flocks are gathered 
“Under the “The Birds’ 
Orchestra.” 

Lucy Larcom, who so glorified common things in 
daily life, touched with glowing pen common birds 
like “The Brown Thrush,” “The Song Sparrow,” 
and “The Field Sparrow.” She thus describes the 
song of the latter:— 


“One syllable, clear and soft 

As a rainbow’s silvery patter, 

Or a tinkling fairy bell, heard aloft, 
In the midst of the merry chatter 

Of robin and linnet and wren and jay, 
One syllable, oft repeated: 

He has but a single word to say, 
And of that he will not be cheated.”’ 


Lighthouse” in 


Many another poet, some less widely known, has 
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added his tribute to the “street musicians of the 
heavenly city.” My scrap-book has gathered several 
of these, as may any other, if only observant watch 
through papers and magazines is kept; and such lines 
from one and all contribute much to the interest felt 
in our feathered kinfolk. 


HOW T0 GO A-BIRDING. 


BY LEANDER 8S. KEYSER 


It has seemed to me that, instead of calling on the 
hirds personally, it might be pleasant to tell how to 
conduct our visits and observations. What is the 
modus operandi of bird study? 

We would suggest, first, that one should go a-bird- 
ing with his heart. Nature requires undivided atten- 
ition. She ean brook no rival if you would win from 
her the choice secrets of her being. If you give her 
only half a mind, she will give you but half of her 
revelation. You must give her your confidence be- 
fore she will become communicative. Dismiss your 
ledgers, your polities, your family wrangles, the an- 
noyances of the schoolroom, from your thought when 
you go consorting with nature. You must have a 
bird in the heart if you would see and appreciate the 
hird in the bush. It is the heart, too, that sharpens 
the eyes. Not all persons can become bird students 
because not all have the requisite enthusiasm; not 
all are en rapport. 

Odd as it may appear, I would say, do not be too 
scientific. Not one word would [ utter in disparage- 
ment of the specialist and the technical student, pro- 
viding he feels certain that he can add something 
new and valuable to science; but for popular amateur 
bird study [| should protest against the slaughter 
of feathered innocents either for identification or 
structural research. Do not look upon birds as mere 
anatomical specimens. You need not kill and dis- 
sect birds to know all that is necessary about their 
structure; for there are many scientific books that 
will tell you all about their physiology and anatomy. 

Study birds as sentient creatures, as interesting in- 
dividuals, with wonderful instinet and intelligence. 
The bird anatomist loves science more than he loves 
birds, or he would never want to kill them and take 
them apart. 

If you really love the birds, you will want to study 
them just as they are in their outdoor haunts, where 
they obey the impulses of their volatile nature. To 
do this a good opera-glass is a requisite. It partly 
annihilates distance, and brings the bird up to your 
eyes. You should get one with a large eye-piece, for 
with a small one you will find some difficulty in focus- 
sing the binocular upon the desired object. Be sure 
to avoid a glass that has bright colors, which will re- 
fleet the gleam of the sun into your eyes. Dark colors 
are best. 

A bird key or manual is indispensable for purposes 
of identification, Somehow, you cannot enjoy a 
bird’s society until you know its cognomen. A bird’s 
name may even be very inapt, and yet—well, there is 
something in a name, even if it seems un-Shakes- 
pearean to say so. It is a wonderful satisfaction to 
know that the flitting piece of diminution in yonder 
tree is a golden-crowned kinglet, and not a warbler or 
a vireo. refer to the knglish names now in vogue 
among scientific men. 

What are some of the best manuals for bird study? 
You can make no mistake by purchasing Coues’ “Key 
to North American Birds,” published by Estes & Lau- 
rit, Boston, Mass. The only objection to it is its 
price, which is $7.50. It contains a full classification 
of the entire North American avi-fauna, a description 
of the markings of each species, and pictures of many 
of the birds. The advantage of such a book is that 
you ean use it in any part of North Ameriea. should 
you have opportunity to visit different portions. 
Almost equally good, but arranged differently, is 
Robert Ridgway’s “A Manual of North American 

Birds,” published by J. Lb. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The price is also $7.50, Row: 


ever, for the beginner, [ should recommend Coues’ 
work. 

I can speak ex animo of « more recent and inexpen- 
sive text-book, although it does not cover so wide a 
field, and that is Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s “Hand- 
hook of Birds of Eastern North America.” D. Apple- 
ton & @o., New York, are the publishers, and 
the price is $3.00; pocket edition, flexible morocco, 
$3.50. The first two chapters on “The Study of Or- 
nithology” and “The Study of Birds Out-of-Doors” 
are so excellent that I cannot praise them too highly. 
The arrangement is simple, yet scientific, and the de- 
scriptions of species are all that could be desired in a 
manual. There are numerous other charming 
hooks on birds; for you must remember that our 
feathered citizens have a literature all their 
own, written not by themselves, of course, but by their 
votaries. Many of these books are models of elegant 
literary style, and for that reason are worthy of study, 
as well as for the unique and engaging information 
they contain. There is quite a respectable coterie of 
American bird writers, whose works bid fair to become 
a permanent quantity in our literature. While they 


are true to the scienific spirit, and reliable as to the 
technique of science, they clothe the skeleton with 
literary life and beauty and enchantment. They seek 
to discover and report the most attractive phases of 
bird life and character, and surround it with all the 
charm of literary art. 

It is a temptation to call the bead-roll of this avi- 
literary school of writers. When I mention the 
names of John Burroughs, bradford Torrey, Maurice 
Thompson, Olive Thorne Miller, Charles A. Abbott, 
llorence A. Merriam, and Frank Bolles, you will be- 
gin to see that, for an ardent bird lover, the catalogue 
would read like blank verse rather than like a dry list. 
Next to studying birds in wood and field is studying 
them: through the eves of such delightful observers 
and reporters. 

Do you ask when you had better begin the study of 
birds? Now! In bird study, as in most right pur- 
suits, “now is the accepted time.”—Ohio Edueational 
Monthly. 


Audubon spent years in the wildest thickets of the 
West and South, living with the fiercest animals and 
more dangerous human savages. After a wild life of 
adventure, he carried some of his drawings to the 
leading engraver of Paris, who declined them, but to 
his astonishment Sir Walter Scott, Cuvier, and Hum- 
boldt lionized him, and the learned societies bestowed 
upon him their highest honors, and the world will] 
never cease its devotion to the man whose knowledge 
of birds, love of animals in their wild haunts, and 
exquisite setting of them in prose and color is little 
less than a literary and artistic rainbow, 


SWALLOWS.—(IL) 


BY HARRIET FE, RICHARDS. 


NEW ENGLAND SPECIES. 

The first to greet us in the spring is the white- 
hellied or tree swallow, Tachycineta bicolor. Tachy- 
cineta—Greek, Tachukinetos, moving rapidly; 
color-—Latin, two-colored. 

The tree swallows are the most beautiful members 
of this attractive family. Their conspicuous marks 
are: Length, six inches; a forked tail; above, a rich 
metallic green, shading to black on the wings and 
tail; below, pure white; bill and feet, black. The 
sexes are similarly marked. These swallows, when at 
rest or flying, are readily distinguished by their pure 
white breasts and dark-colored backs. 

The tree swallows are common in New England 
and birds that we ought to prize and protect; not 
only for their beauty, but for the great number of 
flies and mosquitoes that they consume every day, 

When they first arrive in the spring they rest and 
feed about the ponds and streams, and delight our 
eyes with their graceful flights and freedom of motion. 
They are very grateful to us if we provide them a 
house, to build a nest and home in. If we fail to do 
so, they select a hole in some tree or building and 
there raise their little family. 

My own tree swallows have built for five consecu- 
tive summers in a large hole in an old apple-tree. | 
cannot tell how glad a sight they were to me, sailing 
over the house and orchard and alighting on the side 
of the decayed trunk before entering the nest; their 
beautiful iridescent colors gleaming above and the 
snow-white breast below,—they were the very ideal of 
heauty and freedom. But this year they are gone, 
where, we do not know; it is the same and oft-repeated 
story; that common enemy of our native birds, the 
English sparrow. Last year the sparrows annoyed 
them continually, but the swallows retained their 
nest, and raised their family. This year they came 
back to the old home, but to find the sparrows were 
in possession. The swallows flew longingly about 
the tree, and stayed around the orchard some days, 
every day making renewed efforts to regain their 
home, but their quiet remonstrance had no success 
with the little ruffians. Their nests are found in 
different trees, at varying heights from the ground, 
and in distant woods and swamps, as well as about our 
homes. he nest is built of grass and hay and lined 
with feathers, carefully arranged. ‘The four or five 
eggs are pure white, and about the size of a blue- 
bird’s, 

The tree swallow has a particularly musical voice, 
and has been called the singing swallow. They go 
south early in the fall, but their departure depends on 
the weather. 

The next most interesting member of the family is 
the barn swallow, Chelidon erythrogaster; Greek, 
Chelidon, a swallow; eruthros, ruddy, and gaster 
belly. Their popular name, barn swallow, is give? 
them from their habit of nesting in barns. This 
species arrives in New England about the middle of 
April. Their conspicuous marks are: Length, six t¢ 
seven inches; a very deeply forked tail, the outer 
feathers several inches longer than the inner ones. 
and having showy white spots; above, glossy steel 
blue extending down the sides of the breast like an 1!- 
complete collar; forehead and breast, chestnut; belly. 
reddish white; bill and feet, black; sexes marked alike. 
but the young are less lustrous in color, and tai! 
simply forked, under parts whitish. They are readily 
distinguished by their long forked tail, show 
ing a broad band of white when flying. 

They cement their “half-bowl” nests to the highes' 
timbers of the old barn, and add a new interest to the 
dear old structure. It is very sweet and airy in ha) 
ing time, when the wide swinging doors, front anid 
back are thrown open, and the breeze, laden with pet 
fume from the meadow, sweeps through and about. 
There we take our hammock, book, and opera-glass 
and watch the industry and devotion of our bar 
swallows, as they care for their young family. 
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The nest is stuecoed and cemented to the beams 
with mud. It is lined with hay and feathers, and 
may contain five or six white eggs, thickly speckled 
with reddish markings. The eggs are laid, then the 
parent birds sit on the nest about two weeks, the 
mother bird remaining on the nest the greater part of 
the time. Each provides the other with food, and at 
night both rest together on the nest. A number of 
nests are seen in the same barn, and a pair often re- 
iurn year after year to the same nest. Old barns 
having numerous openings for exits are the ones 
selected, and the nests are placed high up on the posts 
or on the rafters away from the cat’s sly paw. 

The barn swallows know the cat to be their enemy, 
and if one crosses their path, they will swoop down 
and peck her back. The swallow is so swift, poor 
kitty has nothing to do but to take fright and run 
away, and off sail the swallows, hoping they have ad- 
ministered a needed warning. The barn swallows 
often raise two broods a season, and sometimes three. 


Generic Details. 


They are tond parents, patiently feeding the young 
birds as they sit on the edge of the nests, tails inside, 
and mouths stretched wide, eager for every mouthful. 

The last brood of swallows leaves the nest early in 
\ugust, and about the middle of August they leave 
ihe barns and begin to assemble in flocks, to prepare 
tor their trip south. Now they chatter and talk and 
skim about the meadows in great glee. 

Our cliff or eave swallows,—Petrochelidon luni- 
trons; Greek, petra, a rock, chelidon, a swallow; Latin, 
ar- 


luna, the moon, or a crescent; frons, forehead, 
rive about the middle of April and leave early in Sep- 
Their time of migrating is near that of the 
swallow. Their conspicuous marks are: 
length, about five and ene-half inches; tail, nearly 
square; bill and feet, dark brown; above, glossy steel 
blue; forehead, dull white; chin, throat, and color 
‘round neck, deep chestnut; rump, light chestnut; 
Wings and tail, blackish; breast, yellowish brown, be- 
coming white on the belly. The male and female 
ire similar. The young are duller in coloring. 
When flying the cliff swallow’s distinguishing 


tember. 
barn 


marks are the square tail and chestnut colored 
timp. ‘These swallows were formerly popularly 


known only as cliff swallows, and recognized only as 
Western birds, from their habit of cementing their 
iid nests to the side of the cliffs and canons of our 
‘estern rivers. One writer speaks of their “being 
‘ing along the vertical walls of a cliff by thousands 
‘most fantastic arrangements.” Mr. Townsend 


“iss: “In the neighborhood of the Columbia river 
‘he cliff swallow attaches its nest to the trunks of 
‘recs, making it of the same form and materials as 
elsey here,” 


latterly they have become common throughout 
‘ie country and in New England, and have so 
“\nged their habit of nest building, that their very 
Mie has been changed, for in New England they are 
‘sally ealled eave swallows. ‘They are also called 


the crescent swallow, from the white crescent on their 
foreheads. In New England, they never breed about 
rocks and cliffs, but attach their mud nests to the 
sides of buildings, under the eaves, and to the timbers 
of bridges. The eggs have the same shape and mark- 
ings as the harn swallows’ eggs. 'T'wo broods are gen- 
erally reared in a season. 

The eave swallows, like all their family, are sociable 
birds. They usually place their nests mm neighbor- 
hoods of several families, and when the young are 
reared a numerous company of cousins are ushered 
out on the ridge of the house or on the telegraph 
wires to be introduced to each other, and then to the 
world. 


BIRD DAY EXERCISE. 


BY D. Le. W. AND E. G. 


Morning Scripture. Selection: Luke xii.: 22--32, in- 
clusive. 

Ruskin, in his “Athena, Queen of the Air,” chapter II., 
has written a paean on bird life that could not be sur- 
passed for its beauty either as an ethical study or a selec- 
tion of English prose. The paragraphs upon birds would 
make an excellent selection for reading by an older pupil, 
or by the teacher herself, or it would suggest the subjects 
for a morning talk. It would require previous editing to 
adapt it to reading aloud. 

xercise based upon children’s previous science work 
or their own observations. Let the familiar birds be 
drawn previously upon the blackboard; if colored with 
crayons to show markings, so much the better. After 
talks have been given, let the children write papers, or 
“stories,” about them. Selected papers may be used for 
this exercise, or some prepared especially for the occasion. 
Let the children read their own stories, or tell in their 
own words what they have learned, illustrating from the 
drawings on the blackboard. Samuels’ “Birds of New 
England” has colored plates. 

This exercise can be adapted to any grade, according to 
the previous science work. 

READING. “BiIRD-NOTES.”’—The birds all have a 
language which is very expressive. There is the Mary- 
land yellow-throat, for instance, standing in the door of 
his bushy tent, and calling out as you approach, ‘Which 
way, sir! which way, sir!’’ One of the pewees says, 
“Stay there!’ with great emphasis. The cardinal gros- 
beak calls out, ‘“‘What cheer, what cheer’; the bluebird 
says, “Purity, purity, purity’; the brown thrasher calls 
out to the farmer planting his corn, “Drop it, drop it,’ 
“Cover it up, cover it up.’ The yellow-breasted chat 

says, “Who, who,” and “Teaboy.” 

The first note of the bluebird in early spring may be 
called the violet of sound. The first swallow comes twit- 


tering up the southern valley, laughing a gleeful childish 
laugh. The bobolink has the most glad, rollicking holi- 
day spirit that can be seen among our birds. He breaks 
out with a song of gay and self-satisfied laughter as much 
as to say, ‘Ha! ha! ha! I must have my fun, Miss Silver 
Thimble, Thimble, Thimble, if I break every heart in the 
meadow, see, see, see!’’ The bobolink belongs to the 
northern and eastern states. 

We have well-known pastoral 
eastern states that answers to the skylark. Com- 
mon enough in our woods are two birds that have 
many of the manners and the habits of the lark—the 
water thrush and the golden-crowned thrush, or oven- 
bird. The latter frequently sings on the wing up aleft, 
after the manner of the lark. Starting from its low perch, 
it rises in a spiral flight far above the tallest trees, and 
breaks out in a clear, ringing, ecstatic song, but brief, 
ceasing almost before you have noticed it. 

But in the West, in Dakota and along the Platte and 
Yellowstone rivers, we have a genuine skylark (Sprague’s 
lark), an excelsior songster, that from far up in the 
transparent blue rains down its notes for many minutes 


bird in the 


together. 
In Alabama and Florida the song of the nightingale 


may be heard all through the long sultry night, at times 


low and plaintive, then full and strong. It has a habit of 
singing on the wing on moonlight nights. Starting from 
its low bush, it mounts into the air,a slowly-rising musical 
rocket that fills the air with harmonious sounds. The 
feeling awakened by the aquatic fowls is one of loneli- 
ness, quite different from the emotions awakened by the 
landbirds. The wood-duck, the loon neighing down out 
of the April sky, the wild goose, the curlew, the stork, the 
bittern, the sandpiper all have clinging to them some 
suggestion of the sea. Their cries echo its wildness and 
desolation: their wings are the shape of its billows.— 
Adapted from Burroughs’ ‘* Wake Robin.” 

Follow the above reading by recitations selected from 
“Bird Songs of New England,’ by Harriet E. Paigne, 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. Suggested are: ‘‘The Wood 
Pewee,” “Maryland Yellow-throat,” ‘The Warbling 
Vireo,” and *‘The Wood Sparrow.” 

READING.—“BIRD TRAITS.” 


_Note.—Poole’s Index will give references to various other maga- 
zine articles to be used under this title. 


The sparrows, buntings, and finches love the sunshine. 
They are interested in the crops; as a rule, shun the 
gicom of the forest, and make their homes in fields and 
meadows. Before sunrise, in May, the clear whistle of 
the white-throat welcomes the coming dawn. When the 
snow first melts in April, or if by chance it wastes away in 
December or January, the snow buntings and juncos are 
promptly at work in the ploughed fields or among the 
weeds left in the potato patch. 

The birds around him in these wintry days are not 
warblers and swallows, vireos and thrushes; they are 
sparrows. Nine-tenths of them are pine grosbeaks, cross- 
bills, snow buntings, siskins, or those joyous creatures of 
the snow country—the confiding red-poll linnets. Truly, 
farmers and sparrows belong to the land, cling to it, live 
by it, love it. 

How different from the farming sparrows are the gulls 
and terns—children of sky and ocean, bred to the storm. 
They have no music. They have no home save a spot of 
sand or rock where their young are reared near thunder- 
ing surf and moaning tides. They are the mariners 
among birds, and all their ways have the mark of the sea 
upon them. 

Not all of the birds which live among forests and 
flowers share in the sweetness of home life. The cow- 
bird is a sneak. Her glances are furtive. When seeking 
the home of a vireo or warbler with the intent to thrust 
her egg upon the mercies of a stranger, she tells in every 
motion of her body the tale of her inherited wretchedness 
and conscious guilt. 

All the woodpeckers are artisans. They love the reso- 
nant tones of the trunks they tap or hammer, as the smith 
loves the ring of his anvil and the cooper the song of his 
hoops and staves. 

There are birds which act the part of border pickets and 
sentries. The tyrant fly-catchers, especially the pugna- 
cious and keen-eyed kingbirds, are noted for their readi- 
ness to warn their neighborhood of danger and to engage 
an intruder in single combat, no matler what his size or 
strength.—-Frank 

NESTS AND NEST BUILDING.—Let. this be an ex- 
ercise with specimens. Let the children have as good a 

collection as possible of nests (and the materials of which 
they are made),—birds’ eggs, etc. 


RECITATION.—“*THE BUILDERS.” 
A robin is building over the way, 
In the niche of a cherry I found her nest. 
She knows how to hollow the walls of clay, 
And to fashion the shape to her rounding breast. 


Roots and mosses and grass and straw, 
Nature herself for guide and law; 
Earth and water and wind and sun— 
Thus is the primal building done. 
—Dora Read Goodale, in Youth’s Companion. 


READING.—“‘THE WOODPECKER,” Bur- 
roughs’ “Wake Robin,” pages 105--108. 


Children’s own papers or stories, as suggested above. 
RECITATION.-‘‘ THE MAGPIE ON NEST-BUILDING.” 
In ancient times, the story says, 
When birds could talk and lecture, 
A magpie called her feathered friends 
To teach them architecture. 
“To build a nest, my courteous friends’’— 
They all began to chatter— 
“No need to teach us that, good Mag, 
’Tis such an easy matter.” 
“To build a nest’’—Professor Mag 
Resumed her speech demurely, 
“First choose a well-forked bough, wherein 
The nest may sit securely.” 
“Of course,”’ said Jenny Wren. ‘‘Now cross 
Two sticks for the foundation.” 
“Oh, all know that,” said Mr. Rook, 
“Without this long oration,” 
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“Now bend some slender twigs to form 
The round sides of the dwelling.” 

“A fool knows that!” exclaimed the thrush, 
“Without a magpie’s telling.” 

“Now take some wool, and line the nest, 
And bind it well together.” 

“Why, that’s as clear,” exclaimed the owl, 
“As stars in frosty weather.” 

While thus they talked, Professor Mag 
Had half her nest completed; 

And, growing quite indignant now 
To see how she was treated— 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she said, 
“T see you're all so clever, 

My lessons are superfluous, 
I leave vou, then, forever.” 

Away she flew, and left the birds 
Their folly to discover, 

Who now can build but half a nest, 
And cannot root it over. 

The magpie sits beneath her roof, 
No rain nor hail can pelt her; 

The others, brooding o’er their young, 
Themselves enjoy no shelter. 

No better fate do men deserve, 
When self-conceit can lead them 

Friendly instructions to despise, 


Thinking they do not need them. 
—Charles Lamb. 


[Have illustration of magpie’s nest, the nest itself if 
possible. ] 

BIRDS’ EGGS.—This will give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to give the children a little talk on robbing nests, 
explaining the difference between robbing a nest and 
making a collection, for which only one egg is necessary; 
also, lest every child in the school burn with the collect- 
ing fever, to explain that until they are older the school 
collection is all that is necessary, and such specimens as 
it already possesses need not be duplicated. 

Then let the children show and name the different eggs, 
telling what they have observed about them, how they 
know them one from another, etc., ete. 

RECITATION.—"“A STRING OF BIRDS’ EGGS.” 

Who knows Hebrew? Who knows Greek? 
Who the tongue the birdies speak ? 
Here's a set of meanings hid 

As records on a pyramid, 

What is meant by all these freckles, 
Bluish blotches, brownish speckles? 
These are words, in cipher printed, 
On each egg-shell faintly tinted; 
Changeless laws the birds must heed, 
What if I should try to read? 

On the Oriole’s, scratched and scarred, 
This to trace I find not hard:— 
“Breasted bright as trumpet flower; 
Builder of a swinging bower, 

Airiest dwelling ever seen 

In the elm-trees’ branches green; 
Careless caroler shall be 

The little bird that sleeps in me.” 
On the Blue Jay's greenish gray, 
Dottings tine would seem to say: 
“Chattering braggart, crested thief, 
Jester to the woods in chief, 

Dandy gay in brilliant blue, 

Cruel glutton, coward, too, 
Screaming, gleaming rogue shall be 


The little bird that sleeps in me! 
On Bob Lincoln's browny-white 
This is writ, if | read right: 
“Gallant lover in the clover, 
With his gladness bubbling over: 
Waltzes warbling liquid notes, 

Yes, and one that hath two coats! 
Nimble, neat, and blithe shall be 
The little bird that sleeps in me!” 
On the King-bird’s creamy-hued 
Runs this legend, ‘Sulky, nude, 
Tiny tyrant, winged with black, 
Big of head and gray of back, 
Teaser of the hawk and crow. 

And of flies the deadly foe, 

Short and sharp of note shall be 
The little bird that sleeps in me!” 
On the Mockhird’s bluish green, 

In spot and blot these words are seen: 
“Prince of singers, sober clad, 
_ Wildly merry Wildly sad, 

Mocking all the feathered throng, 

Hittering still each bird's own song, 

Madcap mocker he shall be 


The little bird that sleeps in me,” 


Commercial and Industrial Geography.” 
FRUIT. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


{Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4 ane 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18. Articles will follow 
upon Cattle, Iron and Steel, Granite and Marble, Pens and Pencils, 
Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs.) 


ruit means primarily “enjoyment,” and is, pre- 
sumably, the part of the plant that gives enjoyment. 
Rural communities have wild and garden fruits and 
the larger communities deal in domestic and foreign 
fruits. The American wild fruits are chiefly berries, 
—blueberries, blackberries, raspberries, barberries, 
cranberries, checkerberries, ete. There are sections 
of Maine from which tons of blueberries are marketed 
annually, furnishing money to people removed from 
industrial centres. There has been no successful 
attempt to cultivate the blueberry or huckleberry. 

APPLES. 

The leading native garden and orchard fruits are 
strawberries, apples, pears, peaches, plums, quinces, 
apricots, cherries, nectarines, and grapes. The apple 
is the great staple American fruit, of which there is 
a vield of 60,000,009 barrels. There are early deli- 
licious summer and autumn varieties, while others 
keep into the winter, even through to the spring. It 
is cultivated farther north than any other abundant 
fruit. It growsin Canada. ‘The best apple belt is 
north of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Hngland is learning to appreciate our apples, 
and even passenger steamers fill their spare state- 
rooms in the season with barrels of apples, of which 
nore than a million barrels are shipped each season. 
Our apples are the favorites in England. France, 

seleium, and Holland are our only rivals. Fairly 
sxood apples in limited quantity are raised in South 
Africa, India, China, and Anstralia. Our leading 
market is the United States. The one * 
the apple crop is the fact that all trees seem to bear 


‘out” about 


or not to bear the same year, so that, as in 1896, it did 
not pay to barrel the apples in many communities, 
since the best of apples could be bought for fifty or 
seventy-five cents a barrel, 

STRAWBERRIES AND PEACHES. 

The appetite for strawberries and peaches is in- 
satiable. They are luxuries so inexpensive that even 
the poor revel in them in their season. The straw- 
berry is a much cultivated fruit about every large city, 
and is raised in vast quantities in Florida and sent 
north all winter. In California it is in the market 
eleven months each year. The peach is the most de- 
licious of the stone fruits. and is at its best in New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. There are limited 
peach areas in many other states. It has never been 
found wild and is not known to be native in any 
country. There is no reasonable theory as to its 
origin. Its only wild “kin” are the almond and a 
similar fruit in the ravines of Afghanistan. It was 
cultivated in China before history was written. Its 
season is very short. . 

GRAPES. 

The grape and Ms juice are world admired and have 
been from classic times. There are three important 
varieties,—table, raisin, and wine grapes. Grape 
seeds, 3,000 years old, have been found with Egyptian 
muminies, and wine was a luxury when the first 
classics were written. Italy and France are the grape 
centres of the world, although California threatens to 
rival them. ‘There are no better table grapes in the 
world than are raised in Western New York. Ohio, 
and Michigan about Lake Erie. There are limited 
areas of excellent table grapes in many sections of the 
United States. Rarsin grapes are best in Malaga and 
California. 

LEMONS. 

Lemons tollowed closely upon oranges as a profit- 

petitor until now. Our 
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oranges were better than those raised elsewhere, hu; 


our lemons were not the equal of those from Sicily, 
because we could not “cure” them. Mr. Blanchard. 


of Santa Paula, California, and others have learned 
the art, and to-day there are lemons coming over the 
mountains that are the equal of those from Sicily, 
Mr. Blanchard alone has 500 acres in lemons, which 
will yield larger crops than have ever been antici- 
pated. United States consumes 100,000,000) 
foreign raised lemons a year, for which we send 
abroad more than $4,500,000. 
OLIVES AND LIMES. 

Spain and other Mediterranean countries have 
long furnished the markets of the world with olives, 
but of late California has learned how to preserve her 
olives, which are of a good variety, and in the near 
future she can supply the demand of the United 


States. Florida is already raising a quarter of a imil- 
lion dollars’ worth of limes, and with California can 
supply the demand of this country. 

ORANGES. 

Oranges followed close upon the banana, the first 
cargo coming from Sicily two vears later, 183°. 
Lemons were brought soon after, and the two came 
regularly by sailing vessels until the Civil war. 
9,000 boxes was a large cargo. The dealers of New 
York ordered the fruit regardless of variety and 
quality as soon as the vessel was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean, If it was not satisfactory, it was refused b) 
the orderer and sold at auction. This was the origin 
of the large fruit auction houses of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and until 1865 this 
was the method of sale. 

In 1865 the producers of Italy and Sicily began to 
“consign” their fruit, and immediately the commis- 
sion houses supplanted the auction houses. In 1880 
there was another revolution in the trade, and the 
vrowers shipped directly to Italian representatives 0! 
their interests here. This is the present method of 
sale. 

The orange is probably a native of India, but ear!) 
went to Arabia and the African shores of the Medite! 
ranean. It came to Italy and Sicily with the retur! 
ing crusaders in the twelfth century. Italy an 
Sicily monopolized the United States market unt 
recently. In 1878 the West Indies and the Azore: 
began to compete with the Mediterranean. 

The Mandarin and Tangarin are Chinese orange> 
The “blood” orange is raised in Southern Italy. Tl 
“Seville” of Spain is a bitter orange used for mar 
malade. 
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AMERICAN ORANGES. 


Florida oranges first made their appearance in the 
New York market in 1871, and by 1875 they pressed 
the Mediterranean grower until the prices were 
greatly reduced. The price of labor is so low in Italy 
and the freights are so cheap that the Sicilian grower 
can box, ship to New York, and land in the New York 
market for less monev than the Florida grower can. 
But the Florida oranges are so much better in quality 
‘hat they are the favorite, regardless of price. The 
Indian river is a long narrow inlet extending far up 
the coast, with a narrow strip of land between it and 
the sea. Beside this grow the famous “Indian river” 
oranges. Their only rival is the California navel. 
California is now one of the best orange growing 
sections. Riverside is the most remarkable orange 
orchard in the world. The board of trade recently 
figured that there were orange trees enough in the 
town to set a row, the trees a rod apart, from River- 
side to Boston, and then to fence in all New England, 
and that the fruit in one vear was sufficient to ship a 
train load of ten cars every week day in the year, 
leaving enough unshipped to carpet Rhode Island. 

\s late as 1894 there had not been 5,000 boxes of 
(California oranges all told in the Eastern market, but 
now they are shipping large quantities and the navels 
are great favorites, 
January and remaining till May. In the Santa 
Paula valley they are 
come into our market as late as July. 

One thousand oranges is thought to be a large 


coming as they do as early as 


raising seedling oranges that 


yield per tree in the Mediterranean districts, but in 


California they sometimes reach three times that 
number. In 18935 the Florida crop was estimated at 
3,600,000) boxes and the California at 2,500,000 
boxes. It is impossible to give any adequate idea of 
What it means for the United States in twenty-five 
ears to have reached an annual yield of more than 
).000,060 boxes, or 1,800,000,000 oranges. Each 
year the yield increases at fabulous rates. This 
means cheaper and better fruit year by year, and it 
ineans that America is producing her own “foreign” 
fruit. Elowever, we are still paving the Mediter- 
ranean growers $20,000,000 a year for oranges and 
lemons, 
DATES 


The dates of commerce grow upon a beautiful palm 
from sixty to eighty feet in height, and range from 
the Canary islands through northern Africa, Arabia, 
and India. This is the chief source of income in 
\rabia, where it is the staple article of food. The 
dried fruit, which is brought to the United States to 
the extent of $800,000 and more each year, is very 
rich in sugar. The date palm has never been a suc- 
vess in Europe or the Americas. 


BANANAS. 


The first bananas seen in the United States came 
i) 1804, when a few bunches were brought from the 
West Indies on a schooner. ‘This experiment was re- 
wated two or three times a year, the largest risk taken 
veing on thirty bunches. The first cargo of bananas 
wrought to the United States was in 1830, 
New York merchant received 1,500 bunches. 
cargoes came to New York every 


when a 
From 


time on a few 


ear. This was the extent of the trade until atter 
To-day there are 15.000,000 bunches received 
ally, 


lhe banana is a native of the East Indies, but is 

crown in all tropical countries. It is forty-four 
~ as productive in weight as the potato, and 135 

A bunch will some- 
It is the staple fruit of 
itives in manv Pacific islands. The American 
Africa, the East 
Pacific 


as productive as wheat. 
weigh eighty pounds. 


t is largely supplied from 
Vest Indies. South America, and the 


FIGS. 
e fies of commerce grow upon a shrub or tree 
twenty feet high. This tree is a native of 
‘and Asia Minor, but its present home is about 
This is pre-eminently the fruit 


\lediterranean. 


of the Hebrews and Greeks. It is supposed to be the 


first plant mentioned in the Scriptures, and in Greek 
and Latin it is frequently named. 
principal article of diet with the early 
Spartans used it as the chief luxury of their tables. 
Pliny writes of it. 


Figs were the 


Greeks. 


In Latin myths the fig plays an 


important part. Lt was held sacred to Bacchus, and 
hence played an imporant part religious cere- 
monies. 

The figs of trade come largely from Spain, France, 
and Asia Minor. California is raising considerable 
quantities of figs. The best figs are from Asiatic 
Turkey. Figs are easily dried for the market. 
land, alone, imports about $400,000 worth of figs. 

PINEAPPLES. 


raises 10,000,000 pineapples. 


florida 


These are very large and of excellent quality. They 


already 


vrow along the Indian river and about Lake North, 
and in other parts of the state. This makes it certain 
that she can supply the American market; and we have 


only to fear the very low price of labor in the West 


There are few more 


Indies and the cheap freight 


fascinating sights in the agri witural world than the 
vast acres in Florida with the wide 


vround, while in the centre 


spreading pine 
apple plant covering the 


of each plant nestles a large, 
It is not easy to see why it is called an apple, or a 


lucious “pine.” 


It is a native of South America, and is 
found wild in Brazil, Central America, and Mexico. 
In the Royal tLlorticultural Society of England there 
isa picture of the royal gardener on bended knee pre- 
senting to Charles Il. the first pineapple grown in 
It is written that Charles IT. had served at 
his table a pineapple from the Barbadoes about 1665. 
CRANBERRIES. 


“pine” apple. 


Britain. 


Cranberries are nowhere so good as in the United 
States. They grow wild in all the North Atlantic 
states. They are now profitably cultivated in New 
Jersey and on Ca More than 400 bushels are 
often taken from an acre in a single season, and land 
worth S10 an acre before put into cranberries sells 
100 bushels to 

The west has 


Cod. 


for $500 when in bearing condition. 
“in aere is considered a profitable yield, 
never raised or purchased cranberries. The only 
valuable Aimerican markets are Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the foreign markets 
ire England, France, and the West Indies. 
PEARS, QUINCES, AND CHERRIES. 

and plums were of less 
marketable value than some other fruits until they 


Pears, aninces, cherries, 
now there is an exhaustless market for 
notably for the California varieties. 
Peaches and apricots are also largely and profitably 
Millions of quarts of these fruits are bottled 


were canned: 


these fruits, 


canned, 
and canned each year. 
FOREIGN FRUITS. 

There are more than 10,000 fruit stands in New 
For a cent the poor man has fruit 
that the men with fortunes could not have a hun- 
dred years ago. At the beginning of the century 
there were no frvit merchants in the United States, 


York city alone. 


yhile to-day they are a large and prosperous class. 
Then the only foreign fruit to which men of wealth 
aspired was an occasional indulgence in dried prunes, 
currants, or raisins, 

EXPORTING AND IMPORTING. 

There are special lines of steamers built for the 
fruit trade, and more than 100 of these bring fruit to 
the New York witha 
compartment between the outer steel hull and the 


market. ‘hese are steel craft, 
inner wooden hull packed with fine charcoal, making 
the whole steamer a perfect refrigerator, while the 
deck planks are separated, so that fresh air circulates 
freely through the fruit. These have the latest 
triple expansion engines, capable of great and sus- 
tained speed. so that the fruit comes in the quickest 
time and with 
the — greatest 

fruit is sold in 
small quanti- 
B ties to the con- 
| sumers for pen- 
nickels, 
and dimes, and 
vet the foreign 
fruit trade 
ER id equals 15,000,- 
000 bunches of 
which we pay 
other countries 
more than $5,- 
100,- 
2.000.000 
fons. for which 
we pay more 
than $4,300,- 
000 worth of 
oranges in ad- 
dition to all 
raised in the 
country: $800,- 
000 worth of 

coeaanuts 


“S00,000 currants: $800,000 of figs and dates; S420, 
G00 nrunes and plums: £550,000 of raisins. Add to 
tl LO.006.000 larrels of home-raised apples. 10.- 
HOO OOO | ne-rised nineapples, 6.000.000) boxes of 


home-raused oranges. and the Jimitless quantities of 


frnits of all kinds. and we must conclude that this is 


indeed a land and an age of luxury. 
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BOSTUN & CHICAGO, APRIL 1, °97. 


All honor to the Connecticut legislature that has 
voted Dr. Henry Barnard $4,000 as a testimonial of 
the appreciation of the state. Is not this the first 
case of the kind in the country? 


The kindergartners are thoroughly appreciative of 
the honor shown America by Baroness von Bulow, 
who comes to this country early in April to make a 
tour of school and kindergarten inspection. She will 
There is no other 
equally distinguished kindergartner in the world. 


speak in all the leading cities. 


The arrangements for the meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Milwaukee are progressing finely. The local com- 
mittee is already planning for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the visitors, and President Charles R. Skin- 
her is arranging a most useful and attractive pro- 
gramme. ‘This ought to be the largest meeting in the 
history of the association. 'The location is central 
and the city and association officers are sure to do 


their best to make the meeting profitable. 


Wilbur 8. Jackman of the Chieago normal school 
is a hero because of the coolness with which he 
handled a fire. Fire broke out in the basement of the 
main building of the normal school in the afternoon 
of Mareh 25. The whole building immediately filled 
with smoke, but Jackman seized an armful of fire 
grenades, dashed through the smoke to the centre of 
the fire, and hurled them one after another into the 
blaze, and though the alarm had been promptly rung, 
he had the fire extineuished before the degaptunains 
arrived. The pupils did not leave their rooms, for 
Mr. Jackman did not sound the alarm. but every 
teach r had his class ready for instant departure if the 
fire was not under control. As soon as assured that 
all was well the recitations went on.and less than five 
Minutes’ interruption occurred. 


The free text-book idea is scientifically assailed by 
the physicians and boards of health, who in many 
cases insist that there is contagion in this indiscrimi- 
nate use of text-books. The New York Evening 
Post says on this subject: “During the past two years 
the schools of Boston have suffered beyond the aver- 
ave from contagious diseases, especially measles, 
which has assumed the form of a moderate epidemic 
in nearly all the schools. That these two facts stand 
in the relation of cause and effect cannot be demon- 
strated, but a physician who has given attention to 
the matter points out that books furnish excellent 
soil for the habitation and growth of disease germs, 
which may have been deposited upon them in various 
ways, perhaps through having been in the hands of 
children sick with infectious diseases, and that such 
hooks may be turned over to other pupils, who may be 
thereby endangered. Books cannot be cleansed with 
disinfectants, nor can they be steamed without de- 
stroving them, so that the only radical treatment of 
the case, in this physician’s view, would be to aban- 
don the transfer of old books to new pupils.” 

We hear little of this in Boston, but it is evident 
that the free text-book idea will be challenged from 
the health standpoint sooner or later. . 


A QUERIST. 


“Inquisitor” asks the editor:— 

(a) What would be the objections to a board saying to 
a principal: ‘‘In your discipline, you are not to admit the 
testimony of a certain one of your teachers, because you 
are related to him and will have implicit confidence in his 
word, so it would be feared that you would not do jus- 
tice”? 

(b) Am I right in thinking that a principal has a right 
to gather all the evidence he can from teachers or pupils, 
or even outsiders? 

{ do not see why a board should assume to say what 
testimony a teacher shall or shall not admit in any 
school case. Of course a “hearing” by a principal is 
always hazardous. If he does what the board dis- 
likes, that body will find excuses enough to make it 
uncomfortable for the principal. “hearing” 
should always be a last resort, and satisfactory results 
only come when the principal has the moral support 
of the board and of the other teachers. On general 
principles he should have such support, but there are 
often loeal causes which tempt the officials to sacri- 
fice the teacher to local sentiment. 


JUDGE DRAPER IN BOSTON. 


President A. 8S. Draper of the University of Illinois 
was in Boston last week and spoke before the 
This was 
an event of more than usual interest. Judge Draper 


Woman’s Edueational Union of the eity. 


is in the best sense a representative educational leader, 
and is as near an authority on school administration 
as there is in the country. The oceasion was largely 
i failure, so far as vetting out the non-educational 
publie-spirited citizens, sucli as ordinarily greet such 
a distinguished guesi, but the deficieney was made up 
for by the presence of a distinguished body of publie- 
spirited educators representing the best college, nor- 
ma! school, academic, high school, industrial art, 
drdéwing, music, and physieal culture specialists, and 
the state and city supervisory officials and boards of 
education. Never before has there been just such a 
gathering of educators in Boston. 

Jolin 8. Clark, of the Prang Edueational Company, 
did the social honors, giving as brilliant an educa- 
This was 
at the Union club, one of the two most distinguished 
dining and society clubhouses of the city, and there 


tional dinner as Boston has ever enjoyed. 


were present to enjoy the sumptuous and delicious 
menu such men as Edward Atkinson, George S. Hale. 
Editor Clement of the Boston Transcript, Mr, 
Putnam of the publie library, Professors Taussig, 
Hanus of Harvard hesidesseveral of our most clubable 
superintendents. Judge Draper, Messrs. Atkinson. 
Hale, 'Taussig, Prang, and Clark were in their best 


afier dinner and reminiscent humor, and the occasion 


will rank with the distinguished social functions of 


the season. 

At the public meeting Judge Draper spoke with 
candor, courage, and conviction regarding the re- 
sponsibility of educational leaders for the municipal 
reforms that are sure to come. ‘There was nothing in 
his healthy, manly statement of the problem that is 
presented in which the crank can find comfort, and 
certainly there was no comfort for the conservative, 
The school systems in the large cities must meet the 
If teachers 
and supervisors will, they may determine the lines of 
reform, but if they hesitate to take the responsibility, 
the reforms will go forward without them. The 


changing social and political conditions. 


main factors in the reform are the selection and dis- 
missal of teachers, the supervising of the professional! 
work and the administration of material interests. 
Judge Draper said with emphasis that it is of much 
less consequence how a board is selected than that it be 
so adapted to the community as to select the best men 
and see that they have the best conditions under 


which to work. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


THE TEACHER A SERVANT. 
The teacher employed in a public school is not, as 
a Colorado judge suggested, an officer, but an em- 
ployee, or, in the Janguage of the old authorities, a 
servant. 
in the case of School District v. Carson, 46 Pac. Rep. 


So holds the court of appeals of Colorado, 


846. His employment and discharge are in the dis- 
cretion of the school board. Indeed, the court says 
that it can find no authority sustaining the position 
that a teacher cannot be summarily discharged by thie 
board. Neither ean it find authority authorizing and 
requiring the board to become a court for the trial of 
charges against a teacher; that he should be sum 
moned to appear, given time to answer, and produce 
testimony; that he has a right to appear by counsel, 
cross-examine witnesses, ete.; nor “that all proceed- 
ings towards his dismissal must be exercised in ac- 
cordance with the recognized principles of law.” Ii 
says that it would be the organization of a new court, 
without any authority of law. In its judgment, the 
proper conduct and administration of schools, and 
the good of the public, require that the board should 
have the power of summarily discharging a teacher 
unfitted for the position, and, if unfit, his retention 
until the judicial determination was reached might 
work great harm. If the board abuse the discretion 
vested in them, and discharge a teacher, employed 
under contract to teach a given length of time, with- 
out cause, they are liable to him in damages. And 
all that a taxpayer and patron ef the school can ve- 
quire is that the school shall be open, under. the 
charge of proper, competent, and qualified instruc 
tors, as provided by law; and that his children shall 
be allowed to attend, and afforded equal educational 
facilities with the balance. He has no authority. 1! 
law or equity, to-compel the employment and retell- 
tion of a particular teacher. If such rights were 
recognized, and exercised in different directions. }) 
different 
schools would be impossible. 
GOOD DEFENSE TO ACTION FOR SALARY. 
The supreme court of Georgia holds, in the cas 
Rep. 830, that it is # 
vood defense to an action by a teacher upon a written 


taxpayers and patrons, the conduct 0! 


Connor v. Lasseter, 25 S. KE. 


contract to pay him a stipulated sum per month 
his services in teaching a private school that, in orde! 
to induce the persons by whom he was employed '? 
sign the contract, he falsely and fraudulently rep! 

sented to them that he possessed certain specified and 
essential qualifications as a teacher, which he did no! 
in fact possess. Such defense. it savs. is available ' 

show failure of consideration, either total or partia’. 
But where such contract contained an unambiguous 
and unconditional promise to pay the stipulated 
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salary, the court holds that it was not competent, in 
defense to an action thereon, to plead or prove that 
the teacher entered into other conditions and stipula- 
tions when the effect of doing so would but be to vary 
by oral evidence the terms of a plain and unambigu- 
ous written contract, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The so-called “pacific blockade,’ which the. six 
great’ powers of Europe put into effect last week 
against Crete, raises some interesting questions of 
international relations. The declaration of a block- 
ade is recognized as one of the rights of war, and is 
binding upon neutral nations accordingly. But 
there is no war in Crete; none of the powers have 
the rights of belligerents there. What right have 
they to interfere with peaceful commerce simply be- 
cause it suits their purpose to try to starve the Cretans 
and Greeks into acquiescence in their policy? Our 
own national policy has always been against the recog- 
nition of such rights as the powers are now claiming. 
It may be said that the issue is of no consequence be- 
cause we have no vessels trading with Greece or 
Crete, but the precedent is of very grave consequence. 
It is Crete now; suppose that next time it should 
be Madagasear, with which we have a large com- 
merce? A blockade presupposes war; and in the 
absence of war, in the opinion of the best authorities 
on international law, there can be no effective block- 
ade. Colonel Vassos and his Greek troops have re- 
tired into the mountains, and are probably better pro- 
visioned than a considerable part of the native popu- 
lation. 
Europe presents, in trying to force the Cretans back 


It is # melancholy spectacle which Christian 


under the Turks by the menace of starvation. 

There has been a new outbreak of Turkish sav- 
agery against the Armenians, this time at okat, a 
city of 60,000 population, in the Sivas district of Asia 
Minor. 
tacked at church by a sanguinary mob, encouraged, 
if not actually led, by Purkish officials, and the Arme- 


It is the familiar story: The Armenians at- 


nian quarter given up to pillage for hours. Phe 
number of victims is variously stated at from one to 
seven hundred. The episode has been very disagree- 
able to the great powers, coming just as they were do- 
ing the Sultan’s work for him in Crete. They have 
remonstrated with more than usual vigor, but remon- 
strances count for nothing. Judging from. official 
communications which the Porte has made to the 
Turkish press and officials in the provinces, it: inter- 
prets the intervention of the powers in Crete in its 
hehalf as carte blanche to do what it likes with its 
subject races. Such incidents as this at Tokat, 
where the vietims are helpless and unarmed, makes it 
really refreshing to read of the valor of the Cretan in- 
surgents, and the almost unfailing regularity with 
which they drive the Turks before them when they 
vet at them. Jf killing has got to be done, as was 
suggested in this column a week or two ago, it is satis- 
factory to have it done in open fight, and not to have 


it all on one side. 
* 


The decision of the United States supreme court, 
applying the provisions of the anti-trust act of 1590 
to the Trans-Missouri Freight Traffic Association, has 
nade a stir in financial circles. It is true that the 
decision was given by a bare majority of the court, 
but it is none the less binding on that account. ‘The 
feet of the decision is to make any combination for 
ihe maintenance of rates illegal, as a restraint of trade, 
and this, too. regardless of the question whether the 
rites are reasonable or unreasonable. This is the first 

‘thoritative interpretation of the law which brings 
ilways under its protisions, and it shows that there 
- considerable vitality left in a statute which not a 

\ persons have regarded as a dead letter. The par- 
assocration against which the decision is aimed 

dead, but there are a good many others formed 
‘der similar agreements, and presumably amenable 
‘o the same principle. 


The senate has brought itself anew to public notice 
by an attack upon civil service reform, begun by Sena- 
tor Allen of Nebraska, and vigorously supported by 
Senator Gorman and others. The ostensible oceca- 
sion of the attack was the dismissal by the last admin- 
istration of several federal officers in Nebraska, the 
dismissals, according to Senator Allen, having been 
made for political reasons. Senator Gorman never 
misses a chance for a fling at the reform; and one or 
two of the Republican senators who supported him 
were probably impelled by disappointments which 
their constituents have experienced since the fourth 
of March. President McKinley is moving very 
slowly in the matter of appointments, and in the de- 
partments nearly everything is covered by the rules. 
Inspired by various motives, therefore, the senate has 
directed its committee on civil service reform to in- 
vestigate the whole question of the application of the 
civil service law, to ascertain whether it should be 
continued, amended, or repealed. 

* * * 

Whether it is wise for the United States to annex 
Hawaii is a question about which one would not wish 
to speak offhand. But it is clear that the little island 
republie is a good deal in demand, and that if we do 
not take it, some other nation will. A leading Eng- 
lish paper recently inquired whether Hawaii is to be 
one of England’s lost possessions; an inquiry which 
shows some sense of humor, inasmuch as England 
never possessed it. The Hawaiian government is 
now involved in a controversy with Japan, which may 
have serious results. For months past there has been 
a steady influx of Japanese immigrants into Hawaii, 
stimulated by four or five Japanese immigration so- 
cieties. These societies, though unofficial, appear to 
he carrving out the avowed policy of the present prime 
minister of Japan, first to colonize and then to annex 
Tawaii. There is an old treaty by which Japanese 
immigration is permitted, but the Hawaiian govern- 
ment has tried to check the movement by requiring 
the immigrants each to have a certain sum of money. 
Ingenious Japanese evasions making these checks 
futile, TWawaii has now refused to allow the last eargo 
of 500 immigrants to land, and has directed the com- 
nany which brought them to take them back. The 
Jananese on the islands already outnumber all other 
nationalities, except the native Hawaiians, and would 
soon he more numerous than they, if this immigration 
movement continued. 

* * * 

The Enelish did a graceful thing last week when, in 
response to a request made hy Ambassador Bayard in 
hehalf of the Massachusetts authorities and various 
antiquarian, historical, and Pilgrim societies, they 
determined to restore to this country the original 
journal of the vovage of the Mayflower. The mannu- 
script has heen for a long time deposited in the library 
of Fulham palace. But it is a pity that an act so 
eraceful should have heen marred by one of those 
almost ostentations displavs of ignorance upon 
American affairs on which the English seem to plume 
themselves. When the consistory court of the dio- 
cese of London assembled to take action in the matter, 
the chancellor of the diocese inquired publicly 
whether New England was a part of Massachusetts, 
and put the question twice before any one answered 
it. Relieved of uncertainty on this point, he next 
desired to know whether Plymouth was in Massachu- 
setts, and being assured that it was, the ceremonies 
went on to their conclusion. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


April 5 (Monday).—Louise Chandler Moulton, author 
and poet, was born at Pomfret, Ct., in 1835. At nineteen 
she published “This, That, and the Other,” a book of girl- 
ish miscellany, which had a great sale. After this she 
attended Emma Willard’s famous seminary at Troy, N. 
Y., but during the first long seminary vacation she mar- 
ried a well-known Boston journalist, William U. Moul- 
ton, and devoted herself to authorship, Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, being her publishers. “Bedtime Stories” are 
among her most popular works. She has written quite 


regularly for the daily press, notably for the Tribune of 
New York andthe Sunday Herald of Boston. She re- 
sides in Boston, though much time is spent abroad, and 
she is quite a “heroine” in literary circles in both Eng- 
land and New England. 

April 6 (‘Tuesday).—Raphael, the prince of painters, 
was born in Italy, 1483. The name itself means ‘God 
heals.’ The artist was himself the son of a painter. The 
father died when Raphael was eleven, leaving him to the 
care of a stepmother. He has left more great works of art 
than any other painter. At the age of nineteen he pro- 
duced paintings that are still upon the walls of the church 
for which they were painted, and one of his finest pieces, 
the Connestabile Madonna, was painted before he was 
twenty-one. This picture was sold to the emperor of Rus- 
sia in 1871 for $65,000, nearly 370 years after it was 
painted. He was fortunate in appearing in the artistic 
world when Leonardo de Vinci and Michelangelo were the 
idols of Italy. <A lovely little panel—the Apollo—painted 
by him about this time, was sold in 1882 for $50,000. His 
Ansidci Madonna, painted before he was twenty-five, was 
sold in 1884 for $350,000. 

The Transfiguration, one of his greatest productions, 
hangs in the Vatican gallery. No other artist has been 
so universally popular, no other has been so uniformly 
admired in every age. His range of subjects and of scale 
is without precedent. He was thirty-seven to a day when 
he died on Good Friday, 1520, and all Rome mourned his 
departure. Prices were not then what they are to-day, 
and yet this young man, left in comparative poverty at 
the age of eleven, died at thirty-seven worth $150,000, the 
savings from the earnings of his brush. 

April 7 (Wednesday).—-William Wordsworth, the poet, 
was born in England, 1770. The three poets, Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge, were born in the lake re- 
gion of Cumberland county, and all wrote of the beauties 
of the lake scenery, hence they have been styled the 
“Lake Poets.”’” Wordsworth was ‘‘well born,” with titled 
ancestors. His mother died when he was five, and his 
father when he was thirteen. As a boy he was “stiff, 
moody, and of violent temper.’”’ He had the best of school 
and college privileges, but stubbornly refused to study 
for any profession. At the age of twenty-four he had 
done nothing but idle time away, and his friends had 
no hope of his suecess in life. Strangely enough, he was 
always inheriting occasional funds through life, so that 
he could afford to devote himself aimlessly to poetry. At 
one time, when the way seemed at last hedged about, a 
man died who had owed his father a sum of money which 
he had steadily refused to pay, and the heirs paid it in 
full. At another time he was ‘at his wits’ ends,’’ when he 
was made stamp distributor for the aistrict at $2,500 a 
year. “The Ancient Mariner’ and “Immortality” are the 
best-known of his poems. Upon the death of Southey he 
Was appointed poet-laureate in 1843, which position he 
held till he died in 1850, at the age of seventy. 

April 8 (Thursday).—David Rittenhouse, LL.D., a 
scientist second only to Franklin, was born near Phila- 
delphia in 1732. His father built the first paper mill in 
America in 1690 within the present limits of Philadelphia. 
Young Rittenhouse worked on the farm until, by the death 
of an uncle, he inherited a small library, mostly of works 
on mathematics, and he figured all over the plow, the 
barn doors, and the fences, and at seventeen was manu- 
facturing mathematical instruments. By this time he 
had mastered the great works of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
had developed some remarkable problems of his own. He 
made two thermometers, for one of which Princeton paid 
him $1,500, and for the other the University of Pennsyl- 
vania paid him $2,000. He made the first accurate obser- 
vations and computations on the transits of Venus and 
Mercury. He occupied many positions of trust and 
scholarly responsibility, but his great popular act was the 
surveying of “Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

April 9 (Friday).—Adelina Patti, the great opera singer, 
was born at Madrid in 1843. Her father and mother were 
both opera singers. They moved to New York the year 
after Adelina’s birth. She was trained by the best musi- 
cians from early childhood. She sang before she talked, 
and at four could sing operatic airs with great accuracy, 
while at seven she sang in concerts in the great city, At 
nine she “‘starred”’ the country with “Ole Bull,” and at 
eleven went through this country and the West Indies as 
a concert singer. With the money thus earned she 
studied with the best masters. She made her debut as an 
Italian opera singer in New York at sixteen, and her fame 
was instantaneous and unprecedented. Soon after she 
went to London, Paris, and all other leading European 
cities, carrying everything before her in her ‘triumphal 
march” through two continents. The czar of Russia be- 
stowed upon her “the Order of Merit.’””’ She has known 
no lessening of popular power. Her earnings have 
amounted to millions, and she lives like a princess in 
Wales. There is a tradition that her ear is so perfect that 
she has never sung a false note, She sings more than 100 
operas, 
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| St. Gothard tunnel. 
THE PARTS OF A BIRD. NOTES AND QUERIES. The 7 
— as The Suez canal. 
a iffere arts ird’s body are ¢ ‘ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send The Tay bridge. 
’ rhe different pal ts of a bird’s body are all named their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necsnensiiy The po ie and other telegraph cables. 
hy the ornithologist, and students of natural history for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any persona 
| ‘ntelli correspondence.] Bartholdi’s statue of liberty in New York harbor. 
and all interested in bird life will speak ante The Eiffel tower, Paris. 
vently and understand each other more easily if they STATE FLOWERS. Many readers will be able to give a better selection than the 
use the correct scientific terms in their descriptions. New York.......ccsccccses Rose. above. 
Thus, in Fig. 1, we find:— Peach blossom. THE SEVEN SCIENTIFIC WONDERS OF THE CENTURY. 
1. Mayxilla or upper mandible. 2. Lower man- Maine Pine cone and tassel. I think that the seven scientific wonders of the century of an 
lil = he Red clover. extra-advantageous nature might be classified thus :— 
dible. we 
3. Forehead: also called front and frons. sails ee Steam navigation. 
around the “dark spot” or pupil. Golden-rod. Gas lighting. 
5. Upper part of throat, including chin. Columbine. Telephone. 
6. Lower part of throat, or foreneck. Steam printing. 
‘east or peetus, also spoken of as pectoral Paper-making machine. 
8. Wing-coverts (greater, middle, and lesser). Wierik science Golden-rod. THE EYES OF BIRDS. 


A word or two about the eyes of birds, which are indeed 
wonderful in their adaptation to be used alternately as a 
THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. telescope and a microscope. We speak of a bird’s-eye 
view, and that is expressive enough, but it hints only at 
The birds can see far, but they can also 


Beneath I give the seven wonders of the world, according to 
the ancients, and the same of the middle ages. I thinkitwould half the wonder. 
be interesting to get upa list of the seven wonders of the present see near. In some cases the focal distance is remark- 
day, if one does not already exist. Perhaps some readers might ajply short, being no more than the length of the bird's 
furnish an existing list; if not, they could possibly exercise  },j]], whereas in the normal human eye, it is about seven 
their ingenuity in getting a modern septem up. or eight inches. 

To birds in some cases objects are magnified, in com- 
parison to the human eye, as much as 2,000 times. The 
tits are in this respect the most noticeable of our birds, 
the longtailed or bottled tit being the most remarkable 


SEVEN WONDERS OF ANTIQUITY. 
The pyramids of Egypt. 
The hanging gardens of Babylon. 
The tomb of Mausolos. 


"| The temple of Diana at Ephesus. of all. The blue tits come next, and then the wrens and 
( > . Caan , The Colossus of Rhodes. wrynecks, and then, at a considerable interval, the wood- 
9. Bastard, or spurious wing or alula, composed of 

the feat] Hed The statue of Zeus (Jupiter), by Phidias. peckers. 
le Teat wis growing on the so-called | — lhe Pharos of Egypt, or else the palace of Cyrus, cemented In consequence of this wonderful magnifying power, 
10. Occiput; back part of the head. with gold. an insect a quarter of an inch long will appear as large to 
11. Tertiaries, tertials or tertiary quills are the rhe above wonders have been rendered in rhyme, as follows : the eye of the long tailed tit as the pear elgg eae ao 
; ; ‘ ; i to the eye of 2 man. We need not, therefore, wonder at 
large inner quills The pyramids first, which in Egypt were laid ; the ability of the little birds to clear off almost micro- 
that erow from the Next, Babylon 8 garden, for Amytis made ; scopic insect larvae and to pick up crumbs that are to our 
hen Mausolos’ tomb of affection and guilt; vision scarcely more than dust. What a peculiar subject 
humerous (arm-bvone) Fourth, the temple of Dian, In Ephesus built; it would be to represent the various objects as they ap- 
or elbow. and in the rhe ( olossus of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the sun; pear to the long-tailed tit’s eye.—Hours in My Garden. 
, Sixth, Jupiter’s statue, by Phidias done; 
closed wings are gen- The Pharos of Egypt, last wonder of old, oo = 
oO » palace of Cyrus, ceme vi 
erally concealed | by r the palace of Cyrus, cemented with gold. nee 
the longer scapular WONDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. mie 
\\ feathers. These were :— Books, old friends that are always new, 
\ 9 «& sea ; The Coliseum of Rome. Of all good things that we know are best; 
foather I'he catacombs of Alexandria. ‘hey never us, as others do, 
scapular eathers. ever distur ‘inward rest. 
pulal rhe great wall of China. never ) rest 
13. Abdomen or beliv: under surface of body Stonehenge 
, : ‘eas And all that in man is great and wise! 
from breast-bone to vent. The leaning tower of Pisa. , 
f Nanki Better than men and women, friend, | 
14. Lower tail coverts: erissum. — porcelain pidage ) . an in. That are dust, though dear in our joy and pain, 
15. Crown or top of head. lhe mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Are the books their cunning hands have penned, 


Kor they depart, but the books remain; 
Through these they speak to us what was best 
In the loving heart and the noble mind; 


With the single exception of the pyramids, all the seven won- 
ders of olden times have disappeared. 


And in Fig. 2: 
A. Culman. The ridge of upper mandible. 


mn SEVE) WONDERS \ll their royal souls possessed 
( ere. | h k | EVEN MODERN WONDERS. \ 
; e naked skin at base of bill, well In a general way, [would say that the seven principal modern Belongs forever to all mankind! . 
shown in hawks. eiaheiihs tai sc When others fail him, the wise man looks ] 
(.. Lore or Joral space between the bill and eve. The Forth bridge. fo the sure companionship of books. a 
—Andrew Lang. t 
Gape or rictus. 
S. Commissure; outlines of closed bill. 
> a 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
EDUCATED BIRDS. j 
On an Entirely New and Practical Plan. k 
' When Dr. Nansen left his home in Christiania, a 
; Norway, to explore the arctic regions, he realized that - 
he was going beyond the land of telegraph and mail ‘ 
service, and that it might be months before he could Na } u r ’ 
communicate with his loved ones at home. While i 
il} 


there was no possible means of receiving word from 


ETementar y Geo grap h y 


One day as Mrs. Nansen was sitting in her room. 
there came a tap at her window, and when she went to By JACQUES W. REDWAY F.R G S | 
see what it was, she recognized a carrier-pigeon which 7 | iia | 
her husband had taken on his ship. She instantly Now Ready. i 
opened the windew, and covered the little messenger n 
With caresses and kisses. then opened the note il 


brought, and read that her husband was in) coos 
ther husband Natural Advanced Geographies 


health, and that all was going well. This pigeon was 


awav from home thirty lone s, bn t 

Ww | ne months, but it had no To follow shortly. () 
forgotten the way home. When Dr. Nansen fastened 

a message to it. and turned it loose, it darted up into 

the blizzardy air of the aretie re sions: then, finding 

the cred ton, it flew like an arrow over thousands ot Corresponds /nvited. 
miles of frozen waste. rolling seas, and dense forests 


until it found the home of its mistress, and delivered AM ERICAN BOOK Corl PANY 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

AMERICAN ORATIONS. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited, with Introduction, by Alexander 
Johnson, and Re-edited, with Historical and Textual 
Notes, by James Albert Woodburn. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 431 pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

The orations of our distinguished orators upon the great 
questions of national policy are among the brightest gems 
of American literature, and they furnish the best studies 
in American political history. This is the second in this 
series of four volumes, edited by Professors Johnson and 
Woodburn, each complete in itself, the whole covering the 
period from the colonial to the present time, and it deals 
with the anti-slavery struggle. The book needs no other 
commendation than the mere mention of the distinguished 
orators and the occasions on which they spoke: Rufus 
King and William Pinckney, on the Missouri struggle in 
the United States senate; Wendell Phillips, on the murder 
of Lovejoy in Faneuil hall, Boston, and on the philosophy 
of the abolition movement before the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, in Boston; John Quincy Adams, on the 
constitutional war power over slavery, in the house of rep- 
resentatives; John C. Calhoun, on the slavery question, 
in the United States senate; Daniel Webster, on the con- 
stitution and the union, in the United States senate; 
Henry Clay, on the compromise of 1850, in the United 
States senate; and Charles Sumner, on the repeal of the 
fugitive slave law, in the United States senate. The ap- 
pendix covers 100 pages, with notes upon these orations, 
which are very valuable. 


HYGIENE FOR BEGINNERS. By Ernest Septimus 


Reynolds of London. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, 70 cents. Fully il- 
lustrated. 


This is a rare work. Its author is certainly a genius 
in making science attractive and practically useful at the 
same time. He is at once a skillful teacher and a bril- 
liant author. He has made use of 100 illustrations to 
good effect. The first half of the book is devoted to mak- 
ing clear the anatomical and physiological conditions 
and activities, the second to sensible hygiene. The sec- 
tion devoted to the history of hygiene is ‘‘a gem,” and 
emphasizes effectively, without “preaching,” the value of 
the study. The chapter on parasites and germs is useful 
and timely. The relation of air and water to health and 
disease, thirty pages, is a wise putting of unquestioned 
facts. Food, cooking, and beverages (twenty pages) should be 
studied by every ehild, and the effect upon the prescnt as well 
as upon the future cannot be estimated. The same may be 
said of sanitation (thirty pages), but the best chapter in the 
book, from the standpoint of the child, is persona. health. 


INDUCTIVE ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
By r’. H. Bailey. Heath’s “Experimental Science Se- 
ries.” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 106 pp. 
Mr. Bailey is one of the leading geniuses among Ameri- 

can school men in the art of teaching physics with inex- 
pensive apparatus and without laboratory equipment, 
making the study at once attractive and instructive. 
Any teacher of ordinary sense and a little tact can easily 
teach elementary physics in the upper grammar grade by 
the use of this book. The book is not only «ommended, 
but those who desire to teach physics in elementary 
schools or are expected to teach the subject are urged to 
examine tne book and see for themselves how clear and 
simple instruction is made. 


THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBERS. For Little 
People. By Emily E. Benton. Syracuse: ©, W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Miss Benton of Groton, N. Y., has prepared a thor- 
ovghly original presentation of numbers based on the 
law of strong contrast. She has provided a systematic 
arrangement of objects and drawings calculated to lead 
to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for numbers. Miss 
Benton has made an earnest effort to secure that “happy 
medium” by which objects are used to hold the attention 
and make clear essential ideas, and dropped the moment 
they are not needed for this purpose, She has no fear of 
coneert work, provided it be for a purpose and is in an 
animated and pleasing tone of voice. Any work of this 
kind runs counter to so many prejudices that the re- 
viewer is in a strait betwixt two, whether most to admire 
the new and “happy” ideas or to criticise the new notions 
that antagonize time-honored customs. The dictation 
for vertical figures on the first page seems needless, to 
say the least; the writing of the division of the first ten 
numbers by one, page 25, seems even useless; 
otherwise the departures are generally helpful, and the 
illustrative processes clear and suggestive. The taking 
of the numbers to pieces in a modified Grube method is 
\itractive, and the use of the multiplication table is sure 
‘0 give pleasure to teachers. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. A Handbook. By 
lew. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. Boards. 
Price, 65 cents. 
This is a second edition, revised and enlarged. It is 

specially adapted to schools that have no specialist in 

lrawing. It is self-explanatory and deals with stick-lay- 
clay-modeling, paper-folding, sketching, and botani- 
drawing, as well as with geometric and working draw- 
s and decorative art. It may be aptly styled, from its 
pfulness in a variety of ways, ‘‘the teacher's own 


ly 


Ida A. 
130 pp. 


OUR LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Arranged 
W. E. Crosby. Mluminated covers, illustrated in 
New York: American Book Company. 106 pp. 
‘rice, 30 cents. 
This is as beautiful a first reader as was ever issued, 
‘ but about two years since the first American primer 
colors appeared, and now we have several. This de- 
litful little book is more “lovely” than any of the 
dren's holiday books. It is scientifically arranged, 
i exemplifies the latest and best pedagogical principles 
(he same time, There is character jn the beautiful 


( lors, 


colored pictures. Flags, fruits, geometrical shapes, and 
complementary color arrangement add materially to the 
information features of the book. Vertical script has 
full recognition, and the slant is not here. Correlation is 
at its vest here, as the child learns incidentally much 
about drawing, writing, numbers, form, nature, color, and 
music while learning to read. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the modern primer of which this is the latest 
representative. It is putting it mildly to say that it has 
no superior. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Preston 
Smith, Fitchburg Normal School. Blank interleaves. 


New York, 96 Fifth avenue: The Morse Company. 
Cloth. 217 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) new state normal school is sur- 
prising the older institutions with the elegant new books 
and schoolroom material issuing from the faculty. Mr. 
Thompson, the principal, has prepared some of the best 
reading books and busy-work material ever issued in this 
country, and now his science teacher is out with a bright, 
progressive, scientific book on physics, adapted to upper 
grammar grades and mixed high schools, while thor- 
cughly scientific and worthy a place in any secondary 
school. The Morse Company are either “playing in uni- 
form luck” or are gifted with great pedagogical presci- 
ence. We suspect it is both. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By H. B. Duncancon. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 
Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a valuable text-book with twenty-five chapters 
on animal life, in which the subject is so treated that any 
teacher can interest a class in the science of zoology by 
considering every-day facts about animals. The lessons 
were first taught in the Nebraska normal school, and are 
now given to the public for a more extensive influence. 
AN AMERICAN DOG ABROAD, AND THE FOREIGN 

DOGS HE MET. Sy Frank Pope Humphrey. Bos- 

ton: Alpha Publishing Company. 249 pp. 

‘his is indeed a book of travels, but it is unique as well 
as extremely interesting and instructive. Unique, as 
“Tony,” the traveler and historian, is a dog, and his mas- 
ter is only his companion and servant; interesting, in the 
masterly treatment of the subject and the delightful style 
in which it is written; and instructive, as it reveals the 
noble traits of character of the best species of the dog 
family, and much valuable information in relation to Eng- 
lish royal life, and places and buildings of historical in- 
terest. The good dog, ‘‘Tony,” and his master set out on 
their travels in the month of June from Boston, on board 
the “S. S. Cephalonia,” for London. Tony meets the 
queen’s dog Spot, forms the acquaintance of the dog 
Wallace, “my noble Highland friend,’ meets the queen 
and her dogs as they are about to start for Windsor, visits 
Edinburgh castle, meets in the “Fen Country” Peter, ‘a 
Scotch terrier, takes tea with the noble dog, Belle Plow- 
right, visits the princely dogs and kennels of Sandring- 
ham, enjoys Christmas at Bickling Hall, the home of the 
dog Doeca, and an interview with Ragamuffin, the Gipsy 
Skve-terrier, who told him all about their travels, is pres- 
ent at a deer-hunt, where he meets the famous dogs 
Caesar and Brutus, and forms the acquaintance of packs 
of hounds.—makes an excursion with the noble dog 
Robin up the Bure river in the “picturesque” boat A 
Wherry, and finally visits Warwick castle and the famous 
North Warwick pack of dogs, among which are the 
Sweetlips and some other distinguished species. And not 
the least attractive features of the book are the forty full- 
page beautiful illustrations, consisting of photographs of 
the dogs visited, buildings, portraits, groups, and land- 
escapes. 

ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF MEDICINE. By 
George M. Gouid, M. D., and Walter L. Pyle, M. D. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, Publisher. Price, $6.00, 
by subscription only. 

This volume is worthy a prominent place in the library 
of the student of the literature of medicine. The thou- 
sands of cases recorded in it are grouped in a highly sat- 
isfactory and convenient manner, and the arrangement 
is such as to reflect credit upon its compilers. Especially 
in a medice-legal aspect this book will prove valuable to a 
degree, as it gives in a concise manner the history of 
many rare and anomalous cases, while often presenting 
an exhaustive knowledge of the subject. The authors 
have exercised great care in separating actual cases from 
those suspected of being mythical, ignoring reports that 
ure not authenticated, and giving full value to those of 
undoubted repute. We can heartily recommend this book 
to the profession. 

BIBLE SELECTIONS. With 365 Readings for Daily De- 
votions. Selected and Arranged by Sylvanus Stall, D. 
D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 686 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book has been compiled for use in family worship, 
for daily Scripture reading, and for use in chapel services 
in college, university, and public schools. It also con- 
tains selections adapted to special occasions, and will 
prove very helpful to every class of Bible readers and 
teachers. It is not designed to take the place of the Bible, 
as nu whole. but to aid in securing a more extensive and 
intelligent study of the more important portions of the 
sacred Scriptures, and to save the time of those who 
would need to make these selections for their own use. 
The selections are from the authorized version, are wisely 
made and systematically arranged. Dr. Stall’s work will 
he appreciated by the class of Bible readers and students 
for whom it is designed. 


FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS. Edited by Elisabeth 
Pennell. New York: The Merriam Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

evidently one woman, at least, who possesses 
instinets, subtle and dainty emotion”; one 
woman” who can appreciate the beauty and the 
that exists in a perfect dish, even as in a master- 
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piece of a Titian or a Swinburne. All this our authoress 
claims for herself, and she has written this book to illus- 
trate artistic cookery. In her introductory chapter she 
defends even gluttony (as she defines it) as a virtue. 
“Gluttony,” she says, “is ranked with deadly sins; it 
should be honored among the cardinal virtues.” ‘‘The 
vineyard yields wine, the orchard fruit, the pasture cat- 
tle, and the forest game to provide for women and men 
delicious meals.”’ ‘‘There is no less art in eating well 
than in painting and writing well.’’ The points made in 
this argument to prove gluttony a virtue are: ‘‘The love 
of good eating gives an object to life.” [We admit it, if 
mankind “‘live to eat’’]; by indulging in artistic gluttony, 
“woman becomes more beautiful, and she is bewitchingly 
lovely in the very act of eating’; ‘‘The love of eating 
weaves a new bond between man and wife.” ‘Accept the 
gospel of good living and the sexual problem will be 
solved.” “If woman eats artistically-prepared dishes 
with understanding and interest, she may trust to her 
kitchen to win her reputation; the poet will offer lyrics 
and pastorals with every course; the painter will pre- 
sent, in every dish, a lovely scheme of color.” And she 
adds, ‘“‘Gross are they who see in eating and drinking 
naught but grossness. Gluttony is a vice only when it 
leads to stupid, inartistic excess.’’ If our authoress had 
used the word epicureanism instead of gluttony, it would 
better express her views upon this subject. And if the 
ireek philosophy, that ‘‘pleasure is the chief good,” is to 
be accepted, she has gained a point in her argument. *In 
the following chapters the writer has told her readers 
how to prepare a perfect breakfast and dinner, an autumn 
dinner, a mid-summer dinnet, two breakfasts, and two 
suppers; how to cook oysters, and birds, and chickens, 
onions, tomatoes, salads, coffee, etc. The author of this 
book is very bright and intelligent, and her work is suggestive 
and interesting. 

A MEMOIR OF HUGO DANIEL HARPER, D.D. By 
L. V. Lester, A. M., Late Fellow and Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 2382 pp. 

Dr. Harper was principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
for many years head master of Sherborne school, Dorset. 
Sherborne was the real work of his life, and it is as a great 
head master that he was most widely known and will be 
longest remembered. The author of this memoir says 
that “a biography should be an autobiography,” and re- 
gzrets that he can have no such help, as Dr. Harper left no 
record of his life written by himself, and only scanty 
materials for the construction of his true record. Yet 
his was a distinguished and useful life. The ability and 
character of the great educator are best revealed in the 
history of Sherborne school during. the twenty-seven 
years of his administration. He devoted to that school 
and to the cause of education the best efforts of a well- 
trained mind and a consecrated life; and as he lives in 
the hearts he left behind, he is not dead. 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS. No. 29. Ex- 
tracts from Bradford's ‘‘History of Plymouth Planta- 


tion.”” New York: A. Lovell & Co. 32 pp. Price 10 
cents. 
With that astounding mis-comprehension of what 


really makes historical events significant, which so fre- 
quently characterizes the work of very deep delvers after 
historical data, the learned editor of the fac-simile edi- 
tion of Bradford's once stated that the colony 
of New Plymouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers flourished 
and died, had no influence on the development of New 
Iingland. The fact is true, if properly limited and de- 
fined, but it is not as true as is the further fact that ever 
since New Plymouth became a part of the Massachusetts 
colony the doings of the Pilgrim Fathers, before they 
landed on Plymouth shore, have exerted a most profound 
influence upon the New England character. Whatever 
may be the future effect of a proper realization of how 
little we to-day owe to the settlers at Plymouth, such a 
realization at any time in the past would assuredly have 
been unfortunate. If New Englanders had the courage 
of their convictions when they made Kansas a free state; 
if they did what they thought was right and best, re- 
gardless of consequences, at any time from 1675 to 1896, it 
was largely because of the stories which have never been 
retold so well as they are told in the narrative recently 
reprinted in ‘‘American History Leaflet No. 29.” 


CAESAR. Book III. University Tutorial Series. Edi- 
ted by A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Mason. New York, 4 
Cooper Institute: Hinds & Noble. Cloth. 70 pp. 
The usefulness of the now famous correspondence col- 

lege is beyond question. In five years 3,488 students in 

these courses have passed the university examinations 
in London, of whom 354 took high honors and seventy- 
nine first honors. It is worth one’s while to write to the 

“Secretary. Correspondence College,” 32 Red Lion, Hol- 

bern, London, W. C., Eng., for details of the course. This 

edition of ‘‘Caesar,” with introduction, instruction, notes, 
index, vocabulary, ete., is used in this course, and is well 
adapted to any other critical study of this classic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Charles De Garmo.—— 


‘* Language Lessons” (Books [, and I1.). 
By Frank H. Hall. 


“The Werner Arithmetics’” (Books I. and IT.). 
New York: Werner School Book Company. ; 

“The Fern Collector’s Hand-Book and Herbarium.” - By Sadie F. 
Price. Price, $2.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. E 


“Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany.” By Wm. A. 
Setchell. Price, 90 cents. —— An Introduction to Geology.” By 
Win. B. Scott. Price. $1.90.— The Age of Wordsworth.” By 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 


C. H. Herford. Price, 90 cents. J 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, 


‘‘Life in Asia.’ By Mary Cate Smith. 
& Co. 

Robert the Bruce.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘‘Farthest North.’”’ By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen (2 vols.). Price, $10.00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
South Leaflets” (1, 2,3). 

Work. 
First Reader, “sop and Mother Goose.” 
30 cents. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 
‘*School Management and School Methods.” By Joseph Baldwin. 
Price, $1.50.—*' Froebel’s Educationa) Laws for all Teachers.” By 
James L. Hughes.—‘* The Aurora Borealis”’ by Alfred Angot 
Price, $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co 


Price, $1.50. New 


Boston: Directors of the Old South 


By Louis P. Nash. Price, 
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Tonic 


Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “1 have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitatiuns. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 10: Massachusetts Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, Boston. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 

April 21--28: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
April 29--March 1: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City, Ia. 
April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

May 6--7: Michigan City Superintendents’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July --9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

The trustees of Colby University have 
established a new course of study without 
areek, substituting German, French, and 
science for the language dropped. 

LISBON FALLS. The high school, 
under the charge of L. H. Moulton, Bates. 
“7, Who has been the principal for the last 
six years, has grown from twenty-two 
members to sixty-seven. There were no 
pupils from out of town when he came 
here; now several are paying tuition. 
Twenty-five are fitting for college, and this 
school fits pupils for any college in the 
state. Mr. Moulton has for his assistant 
Mrs. E. L. Moulton. 

The Maine medical school at Brunswick 
has a student who will be sixty years old 
when he completes the three-years’ course. 


the calculation agricultural and tech- 
nological institutions. There are in this 
nation forty state colleges, some states 
having more than one, Yet the 32,000 stu- 
dents in all these colleges is only about 
one-fifth of the total number of students 
in all the colleges of the country. Minne- 
sota educates the largest number, 3,014, at 
state expense, Michigan being next with 
2575, then California with 2,400, followed 
by Wisconsin with 1,600, Nebraska with 
1,506, Iowa with 1,300, and Illinois with 
1.100. Tuition fees are charged in only six 
states, the fee in North Carolina being $60, 
in South Carolina, $40, in Iowa, $25, in 
Missouri, $20, in Oregon, $10, and in South 
Dakota, $9. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twentieth annual report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women has just been issued. It 
now has a membership of 310. The re- 
ceipts for the past year amounted to 
$8,469.91. 

Superintendent W. D. Parkinson has 
been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Town and District Association. 

MARLBORO. The city government has 
adopted the report of a special committee 
of seven in favor of erecting a $6,500 school 
building. Jt will be of brick, will stand 
upon Main street, and will accommodate 


250 high school and as many grammar 


school pupils. 

LEXINGTON. Chandler E. Richardson 
left by his will money for a manual train- 
ing school. The will provides that an ad- 
dition be constructed to the present Han- 
cock school building, and the manual 
training school established,—to be known 
as the Richardson school. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Thesupreme court, 
the full bench, has recently decided a ques- 
tion in regard to the exemption of college 
property from taxation, of general interest 
and importance. The assessors of the 
town of Williamstown had demanded 
taxes of Williams College on certain 
lands and seven dwelling houses, which 
have been occupied by the professors and 
cther officers of the college. The college 
appealed to the court for an abatement of 
this tax,—-amounting to some $500 for 
1895,—on the ground that these dwellings 
were used solely for the purpose for which 
the college was incorporated. But thecourt 
held that the buildings were occupied only 
for the purpose of residence, and not for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
purposes of the corporation, and hence, 
that the taxes must be paid. 

Misses T. L. Atkinson, Kate A. Walsh, 
and Sara J. J. MeGafferty, three principals 
of the public schools, were recently sent to 
Massachusetts, by the New York board of 
education, to visit schools and_ report 
thereon. The following is what they said 
of the schools in Chelsea: — 

“We paid most attention to reading, 
Which, of course, can never be separated 
from language, spelling, and writing in 
the schoolroom. We were pleased beyond 
measure with the pedagogical methods em- 
ployed, The plan is to present and trans- 
mit the thought expressed as a whole, and 
through the skill of the teacher to bring 
out the relation of the parts to the whole, 
and then the relation of the parts to each 
other. Great care is taken that words are 
taught as symbols, and not as empty 
sounds. 

“The articulation, the facial expression, 
the intelligent transmission to the lis- 
tener, the ability to grasp quickly the en- 
tire sentence and its meaning, are marvel- 
ously well developed, and one can readily 
see that the careful way in which the work 
is begun must accomplish the very best 
results. 

“The best of discipline was visible: 
each child was busy, so well employed and 
so interested in accomplishing his share 
ot the work that he had not one idle mo- 
ment, and so there was neither distraction 
nor disorder. 

“This grouping impressed us as afford- 
ing excellent means of giving each pupil 


There is no other valor in the world that 
even stands comparison with that displayed 
by the woman called upon to protect her 
children from violence. There is no weapon 
that a woman will not wield and no danger 
that she will not dare. Itis before and after 
their birth that too many women fail to 
protect fheir children from the greatest of 
all dangers, the most blighting of all inher- 
itances—feeble and sickly bodies. 

The woman who properly prepares for the 
greatest event of her life, motherhood — 
who takes the right care of herself during 
the expectant period, and sees that she is 
free from all weakness and disease of the 
organs distinctly feminine, and may be 
sure that her baby will be born strong and 
healthy. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is the best remedy for all forms of weak- 
ness and disease peculiar to women. If 
taken during the period of gestation, she 
will be free from the usual discomforts; the 
babe’s coming will be safe and easy, and it 
will be blessed with good health. 

Miss Edith Cain, of Clinton, Allegheny Co., Pa., 
writes: ‘‘I take pleasure in expressing my faith 
in your ‘Favorite Prescription.’ After two years 
of suffering I began taking Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cine and now I am entirely cured. I had been 
troubled with female weakness for some time and 
also with a troublesome drain 6n the system, but 
now I am happy and well.” 

Dr. Pierce’s wonderful free book, ‘‘The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 
will be sent paper-bound, for twenty-one 
cents in one-cent stamps to pay the cost 
of mailing on/y. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo. N. Y. For handsome, durable 
cloth covers, beautifully stamped, send ten 
cents more (thirty-one cents in all), to pay 
extra cost for this style of binding. 


sufficient work, while leaving time for the 
teacher to give personal attention where 
most needed, and the work does not be- 
come uninteresting or irksome while wait- 
ing for slower pupils.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

President Andrews of Brown University, 
who has been absent on account of. ill 
health since last summer, reports that he 
will not be able to resume his duties in the 
college before next autumn. He and Mrs. 
Andrews are now in Egypt. 

Some ago Brown University 
brought suit against the city of Providence 
for the recovery of taxes paid under pro- 
test, and the case has just been decided by 
the supreme court in favor of the univer- 
sity. This decision exempts the college 
from taxation upon its property in what- 
ever part of the state it may be situated. 
The city maintained that only the college 
grounds and buildings proper could be so 
exempted. 

Newport’s educational circles are some- 
what stirred over the suit of the Chandler 
Adjustable Chair and Desk Company of 
Boston against the city and the local firm 
who furnished the Bobrick desks. The 
suit is for infringement of its patents, and 
is brought in the United States district 
court. The writ is returnable at Provi- 
dence April 5. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The annual catalogue of the state nor- 
mal training school at Willimantic shows 
that there has been a gain of thirty-three 
per cent. in the number of students in at- 
tendance over last vear. There are 119 
students in the normal department. and 
‘47 pupils in the schools of observation and 
training, under nineteen instructors. 

The Connecticut Art Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, whose object is to promote the in- 
terests of art education in the state, held 
an interesting meeting in New Haven 
March 20. Professor M. V. O’Shea, from 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y., delivered 
an address on “The Psychology of Art 
Education.” 

Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass., has 
recently delivered three addresses at Yale 
University. 

More than twice as much time is devoted 
to the classics at Yale as at Harvard, while 
Harvard devotes more than twice as much 
time to the European languages as Yale 
does, a third more to the English, and 
more than ten times as much to art: 

Dr. Ward of Trinity College has been se- 
lected for tne new professorship of mental 
philosophy and logic at Cambridge Um 
sitv, }angland. He has been fellow and 
tutor of Trinity for twenty-one years, and 
has devoted himself with much success to 
college work; while his contributions to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica have made 
him widely known. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The board of education 
has been asked by the fine arts federation 
to confer with a committee from the fed- 
eration on a matter affecting education in 
its relation to art. This is said to be the 
first time that any association of profes- 
sional artists has taken any step to inter- 
est itself in the welfare of the public 
schools here. 

BUFFALO. This city has a woman as- 
sistant superintendent of public schools 
Dr. Ida C. Bender. She is also president 
of the Women Teachers’ Association of 
that city. Miss Bender has supervision 
of all the children in the Buffalo public 
schools during the first four years of 
study. She has taken a full course of 
study at the medical college of the Univer- 
sity of Buftalo, and is entitled to rank as 
e regular physician. 

WATERFORD. ‘i hisistheoldest village 
in the state. It has an educational history 
worthy of note. It was here that the {irst 
school for the higher education of women 
in America wus established. This insti- 
tution was founded by Mrs. Emma Wi!- 
lard, who had previously been teaching at 
Middlebury, Vt. She interested the peo- 
ple of Waterford in her enterprise, and in 
i819 secured from the legislature the pas- 
sage of an act to incorporate a female 
seminary at Waterford. After the semi- 
lary was opened. the legislature refused 
the tinancial aid provided for in the act, 
and Mrs. Willard accepted an offer from 
Troy to remove the institution to that city 
in 1821. Waterford Academy was incor- 
porated in that town in 1834, and was held 
in the building which Mrs. Willard’s 
school had occupied. This academy had a 
history, but was finally absorbed by the 
Union school. Six private schools, at one 
time, existed in Waterford, but the Union 
Free school took the place of them all. 
The Waterford high school was the first 
in the state to have a military cadet corps 
The company is composed of fifty-two 
boys, and is fully armed ard equipped, 
and under Major Arthur Hamilton as drili 
master. The board of school commis- 
sicners is composed of representative citi- 
zens and live men. 

NEW YORK. The trustees of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York have for- 
mally accepted from the trustees of the 
University Medical College a deed of the 
Loomis Laboratory. This brings the two 
institutions into closer union, and gives 
the university direct control of the medical 
college. The trustes of the medical col- 
lege retire. The medical college endow- 
ment is $100,000 and its property is 
$300,000, all of which passes into the pos- 
session of the university. This movement 
is made for the purpose of placing the 
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medical college on a strictly university 
footing. 

Professor Samuel Gidney McLaughlin, 
formerly principal of the Newburg high 
school, and a well-known educator, died 
recently at Newburg at the age of eighty- 
two years. 

NEW YORK. New school buildings. 
in the course of construction or recently 
completed, in the city will accommodate 
13,978 pupils. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Andrew Carnegie has done valuable ser- 
vice in the cause of education in the state 
by establishing free libraries. In addition 
to smaller libraries in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, which he has aided to the extent of 
$190,000, he has founded the following h- 
braries with gifts equal to the amounts an- 
nexed: Carnegie Free. library, Allegheny, 
>. v0,000; Braddock Free library, $100,- 
000; Homestead Free library, $300,000; 
Pittsburg Free library, $1,000,000. He is 
also known to have given $40,000 to the li- 
brary at Johnstown, and $100,000 to the art 
gallery and museum at Pittsburg. 


NORRISTOWN. Since the school saving 
deposits were begun in this borough in 
1890, the pupils have made weekly de- 
posits aggregating $47,438, and of this sum 
there is still $15,714.28 to their credit, the 
remainder having been withdrawn. Not- 
withstanding the financial depression, the 
number of juvenile depositors increased 
last year eleven over 1895, and there was 
an increase of $245.86 in the amount of the 
savings, the total for the year being $8,- 
465.40. And it is significant that for the 
same period there was a decrease in the 
withdrawals. 


CARLISLE. The commencement ex- 
ercises at the Indian training school, 


March 10, were witnessed by fully 5,000 
people from all parts of the country. In- 
speation of the different industries of the 
institution was followed by a parade of 
800 Indian boys and girls. In the evening 
Antonio Apache, from Boston, made an 
address to a large audience. <A _ special 
train from Washington brought, among 
other prominent persons, two Kickapoo 
chiefs and six Osage chiefs, who have 
children at the school. Governor Hast- 
ings and General Miles of the United 
States army and his staff, and members of 
the senate were present. Twenty-seven 
Indian children graduated, and were pre- 
sented with diplomas. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Western Reserve University is to make 
great changes in its forthcoming com- 
menceinent. There is to be a joint com- 
mencement of all the various departments. 
instead of speaking by the students, the 
deans and the president will speak upon 
the work of the various departments. It is 
also probable that the professors and the 
members of the graduating classes will ap- 
pear for the first time in academic cos- 
tume, 

The Cincinnati normal school, Mrs. 
C. N. Lathrop, principal, has just held de- 


lightful commencement exercises, sixty 
young women graduating. 
WISCONSIN. 

At the recent fall elections of the 

seventy-two county superintendents in 

Wisconsin, fifty were re-elected. Of the 


twenty-two superintendents elected, five 
are women, making a total of thirteen 
women. county superintendents in this 
state, 

KENTUCKY. 

Professor Maurice Keely, the venerable 
head of the Louisville male high school, 
after a brief illness, closed a long and 
highly suecessful educational career. 
(‘pon the day of his funeral alk classes of 
the city did honor to the man. His place 
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has recently been filied by the election of 
Professor R. P. Halleck. 

Not less keenly did Louisville feel the 
death of Professor Hiram Roberts, the 
founder of the city normal school. He has 
been succeeded by Professor William J. 
McConathy, formerly assistant city super- 
intendent, which office has been abolished. 

November will be the regular time for 
the quadrennial elections for county super- 
intendents, and interesting, and in some 
cases not entirely creditable, contests are 
being waged in some of the counties. 

The Kentucky Educational Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Bowling 
Green, beginning June 29 and continuing 
three days. The committee on a common 
school course of study, of which County 
Superintendent E. A. Gullim is chairman, 
will report a course of study which is likely 
to be adopted throughout the state. 


MISSOURI. 

The Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its fourth annual meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo., April 21--23. At that 
time there will be one of the largest ex- 
hibits of drawing ever seen in the country, 
as about sixty Western cities will send 
work, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


State Editor, J. L. HOLLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

The state legislature now in session will 
probably re-enact the county normal 
ineasure, providing for one month's in- 
struction to the teachers of each county 
during the summer vacation. The bill 
earries an appropriation of $20,000, which 
sum, suppleimefited by the Peabody fund, 
enables the state superintendent to em- 
ploy good workers for each of the seventy- 
five counties of the state, besides establish- 
ing some fifteen or twenty such schools for 
the negro teachers. 

A uniform text-book law has passed the 
lower house, but it is not likely that the 
senate will aprove the measure. The in- 
dications point to nothing more radical 
than county uniformity, with graded 
schools excluded. 

The state owes the school fund $390,000, 
with interest, which is accumulating at the 
rate of $35,000 annually. Bills are pending 
in both houses looking toward the settle- 
ment of this debt. 

The recent report of the state superin- 
tendent shows a school enumeration in the 
state of $456,736; revenue received from all 
sources in 1896, $1,676,000; amount ex- 
pended, $1,233,000. The permanent fund 
is now $450,000. 

The investment in private schools ex- 
ceeds a half million dollars. The total at- 
tcendance in all these schools the past year 
was nearly 320,000. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
the expansion of the public schools. The 
Fort Smith board recently issued a request 
for a meeting of representatives of school 
boards of special (graded) schools, includ- 
ing superintendents and principals. The 
conference was held in Little Rock. It 
was the first attempt of the kind, and was 
a most gratifying success. The legislature 
was memorialized to pass some needed 
measures, among them being one for an 
amendment to the constitution enabling 
towns and cities to levy a local tax as 
high as seven and a half mills, instead of 
five. A special committee was appointed 
to present the measures to both branches 
of the legislature. 

The $50,000 high school building at Fort 


Summer Course in Languages. 


MONTREAL 


As the commercial metropolis of the 
Dominion of Canada, Montreal takes rank 
as the chief city of British North America, 
Its beautiful location, its charming sur- 
roundings, and the cheerful contrasts of 
ancient and modern art and architecture 
presented to the observer, render a visit 
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to the place an event of rare interest. The 
approach to Montreal via the Grand 
Trunk railway system and the famous 
Victoria bridge across the beautiful St. 
Lawrence, with the noble Mount Royal in 
the background, inspires emotions of the 
keenest pleasure. 


Grand Trunk Ralway System — Depot, Montreal 


Cheap rates will be made for those wish- 
ing to visit the ancient city of Quebec, the 
Saguenay river, Lachine Rapids, Toronto, 
and Thousands Islands,—in all probability 
one fare for the round trip. Those con- 
templating a trip to anyof the points above 
mentioned should not fail to communicate 
with Thomas Wynne, Traveling Passenger 
Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 


Smith is nearing completion. When fin- 

ished it will be the finest and most com- 

plete school building in the state. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. ‘The educational com- 
mittee of the negro department have 
adopted the recommendation advising a 
special day at the Centennial for the con- 
sideration of higher education among the 
negroes of the South. The three negro 
colleges of the city were represented at 
the meeting by members of the faculties. 
A letter was read from Director-General 
Lewis declaring that no spirituous liquors 
would be soid in the negro building, and 
this insures exhibits from the negro insti- 
tutions under control of the three great 
missionary societies of the North. 

Kk. G. Smith, who is organizing the In- 
terstate educational congress, reported 
that Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Virginia, and South Caro- 
jina had already agreed to participate. 
Presiuent E. M. Cravath, Dr. J. Braden, 
and Professor Owen James were appointed 
as a committee wich full power to arrange 
a programme for higher education day. 


ALABAMA. 

About 300 teachers recently attended a 
conference of educators in the interest of 
the colored people of the South at Tuske- 
CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrho@a, 25 cts.a bottle. 


Cireulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation --- Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
MPORTANT. 


alogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for complete cat- 


Free on application, 


THREE WEEKs, 


Beginning July 5, 


1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


CBMICAGO, Th. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation Free. 


A SYSTEM\’ 
PRESENTATIO? 


ve. The Theory of Concentration 


embers of the regular Faculty of the 
SCHOOL, 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


National Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


END to the NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHINC CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, for 
their ‘‘ Exercises for Arbor Day,’’ by Annie Isabel Willis. Price, 25 cents. 


tem, 260 Washington street, Boston, who 
is in a positien to furnish teachers and 
others with definite information regarding 
rates to Quebee and other points with or 
without hotel accommodations. 

National Educational Association, Mil- 
waukee, July 6--9. One night out via 
Montreal and Grand Trunk railway sys- 
tem. $5.00 saved. 


gee. Nearly every prominent Southern 
school was represented. Andrews of Tal- 
ladega, Bumstead of Atlanta, Bavoth of 
Fisk, Frizzel of Hampton, and Hubbard 
of the Mehony Medical College were pres- 
ent. 
GEORGIA. 

The last legislature has added $400,000 
to the state school fund. All honor to the 
legislators of 1896. 


Teachers Co-operative Asse- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled, 


Teachers Wanted ! 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run itt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 

FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Vlans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
2be. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
Kicyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 

CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 


Delaware City, Del. 


ASTERY 


fe) POSTPA| D 
MEMORY BOOKLET F 


MORY LIBRARY Box 1202 New York. 


For a 


VON 
Box 860. 


Mild Climate 
For Big Salary 


Go South and “Grow up with 
the Country’ ! 


MEACHERS WANTED for Primary, Interme- 
diate, High School, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments SALARY — $40, $60, $100, and $150 
per month, : 
Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States. - 
Blanks and information, and ** What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage ’— 
all for 3 cents in stamps. 
WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 
75 E. Short St., 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
April has some notable articles, with the 
usual wealth of illustrations. A very in- 
teresting paper is that on “The Life-saving 
Service,” in which Joanna R. Nicholls 
gives a graphic description of the gallant 
work of our surfmen. It contains eigh- 
teen pictures of various wrecks, life-saving 
apparatus, groups of surfmen, portraits, 
etc. The article on “The Canadian Girl 
and Her Brother,” by Cora Stuart Wheeler, 
is richly illustrated. Mrs. Grace Hudson, 
the well-known California painter, con- 
tributes a number of beautiful illustrations 
from her recent studies, and there is an 
article about her and her work in ‘‘The 
California Indian on Canvas,” by Ninetta 
Eames. “Rutgers College’ is well de- 
scribed by George Howard Cowie, and it 
is illustrated with portraits, views of the 
buildings, and groups of students. Mercia 
Abbott Keith gives an entertaining ac- 
count of a trip on the Mississippi from 
Memphis to New Orleans; Howard Paul 
tells of a dinner with Artemus Ward; an 
old Mexican city, Chihuahua, is described 
by Edwardes Roberts; there are some 
good short stories; talk about plays, a 
young people’s department, etc. New 
York: Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
25 cents single copy; $3.00 a year. 


—The Bookman for April is one of the 


ATAR H 
for a generous S 
10 CENT 


TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 
contains no cocaine, mer. 
cury, nor any other 
injurious drug. 

It is quickly Absorbed. 

Gives Relief at once. YORK 


It opens and cleanses the 2am 
OLD'\ HEAD 


nasal pages. C 
Allays Inflammation. 
Heals and Protects the Membrane. Restores the 
Senses of Taste and Smell. Full Size, 50c.; Trial 
Size, 10c.; at Druggists or by mail, 
A) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


most inviting of the illustrated literary 
magazines of the day. The present num- 
ber has in “Chronicle and Comment” de- 
partment portraits of Matthew Arnold, the 
Countess Guiccioli and Lady Caroline 
Lamb: Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Minnie Maddern-Fiske, as 
“Tess”; also autograph letter of Matthew 
Arnold, and reproduction of a Mosaic re- 
cently discovered at Tunis representing 
Vergil composing the Aeneid. The six 
poems are by: some of our later authors. 
The Reader department, an article on ex- 
President Cleveland, by Harry Thurston 
Peck. Each of the ten departments of the 
magazine is ably represented this month. 
Published by Dodd & Mead, New York 
City. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for March; terms, $3.50 a year. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The New Illustrated Magazine for April; terms, 
$1.25 a year. New York. 

Political Science Quarterly tor March; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for April ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor April; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston. 

The Century Magazine for April; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York, 

Lippincott’s Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

St. Nicholas for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Chautauquan for April; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Overland Monthly for March; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 


Asout K. C.” Frovur. 

As people live and learn and suffer, they are 
appreciating more and more the important 
part food plays, not only in general health and 
spirits, but in the treatment of special diseases. 
The ‘* staff of life,’ which so often proves a 
broken reed to physicians attempting to secure 
the best results in medical treatment, should 
receive particular attention in all digestive 
and liver complaints. This is given especial 
consideration in the process by which the 
famous ‘‘ K. C.” flour is milled. This flour, 
manufactured by Farwell & Rhines, Water- 
town, N. Y., is made up of the best and most 
digestible parts of three different wheats. It 
is wholesome and delicious to a degree when 
used either for bread or for gems, griddle 
cakes, etc. A sample will be sent free to any- 
one on receipt of name and address. 3 


5 cts. CLASSICS. cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON STONE, Slave Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 
2. Xsop’s Fables —1. 
3. Esop’s Fables.—2, 
11. Selections from sop.—t. 
12, Selections from A‘sop.—2z. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 

1, Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 

4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—z. 

7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

g. Story of Bryant. 

13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—z. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. - 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 

26. Story of Israel Putnam. 

27. Story of William Penn. 

28. Story of Washington. 

29. Story of Franklin. 

30. Story of Webster. 

Story of Lincoln. 

35. Story of Lowell, 

36. Story of Tennyson. 

42. Story of Whittier. 

43. Story of Cooper, 

44. Story of Fulton, 

45. Story of the Pilgrims. 

46. Story of the Boston ‘Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 

61. Story of Hawthorne. 

62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 

63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 

68. Story of the Norsemen. 

69. Puss in Boots. 

70. Story of Stevenson. 

71. Story of Irving. 

72. Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, Depurtment E, 


No. grad Reader Grade. 

15. Legend of Sicepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Kip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philia of Pokanoket, Etc. Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving. 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne's Three Golden App’es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33. Phe Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne. ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


Reader Grade. 
5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 


37- Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 


40. Ancient Mariner, (Coleridge.) 

54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning. 

55 ilpin, Ete. ‘owper. ) 

56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 

65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 

66. Declaration of Independence. 

67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade. 
6. Lays of Ancient Rome,—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems, (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. 
2. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. ) 
3. Henry the Eignth. (Shakespeare. ) 
7: Lady of the Lake. Canto /. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto 
59. Ladyofthe Lake. Canto ///. 
Order by namber. 
“ach number contains about 32 pages 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in ede 


manilla covers. Pri 
a dozen, postpaid. ce, > cents a copy, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EUROPEAN EXCURSION. 

A European Excursion will sail from Bos- 
ton, July 2, on the elegant steamer Canada. 
It is organized by the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
W. A. Pratt, now in Colorado Springs, Col., 
will conduct it. Write him at once for full 
itinerary. The party will go through to Rome. 
Rate is very low. 


A CARD. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. take pleas- 
ure in announcing that on March 10 they 
moved to their new offices in New York 
City, at Nos. 29, 31, and 33 East Nine- 
teenth street, just off Broadway. 

‘‘The growth of our business during the 
past five years has rendered our present 
facilities inadequate for our needs, and 
we have felt encouraged to provide larger 
and pleasanter quarters in which to re- 
ceive our friends and patrons. 

Thankful for generous support in the 
past, we shall strive to merit a continuance 
of your increasing patronage and good will.” 


THE ZOO. 

The longer the Zoo remains, the more 
popular it becomes. New additions are a 
beautiful specimen of the ijieopard from 
India, another chimpanzee, who is enjoy- 
ing excellent health, and some rare mon- 
key specimens. One of the best features 
about Joe, the educated orang-outang, is 
the fact that in seeing him you find your 
highest expectations, gathered from vari- 
cus illustrated articles im the press, fully 
realized. Chiquita is more popular than 
ever now that the public is realizing that 
her appearance at the Zoo is drawing to a 
close. 


TOURS TO WASHINGTON AND OLD 
POINT COMFORT. 


Royal Blue Line personally conducted 
tours March 2tth, April 2nd and 20th, and 
May 4th. Parties leaving April 2nd and 
May 4th spend five days in Washington: 
rate, $27 from Boston. Tours of March 
26th and April 20th spend three and one- 
half days in Washington, and one day at 
Old Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe, 
rate from Boston, $29.50. Tickets cover 
every expense, including accommodations 
at best hotels, side trip to Mount Vernon, 
visit to Philadelphia, and privilege of stop- 
over in New York. Proportionate rates 
from other poit.ts in New England. In- 
dependent tickets good any date at re- 
duced rates. Illustrated Itinerary on ap- 
plication to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington street, Boston. 


FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON. 
On all through tickets between the east, 
west, north, and south, reading via Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad, a stop-over at 
Washington can be secured, without extra 
charge for railroad fare, by depositing the 
ticket, upon arrival at Washington, with 
the B. & O. station ticket agent at that 
point. Washington is always attractive 
to visitors, and particularly so while con- 
gress is in session. This arrangement for 
stop-over privilege will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by the public, and will bring to 
the national capital many travelers to 
view its superb public buildings, monu- 
ments, museums, and thoroughfares. 


All readers of the Journal should use Ivory 
Soar. It is pure and white. See advertise- 
ment on second cover page. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
MANAGER. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Organized 1875. 


I thank you very much for your help in securing for me the position which 


I now hold. 


[ like my school and enjoy every day of the work. 


I shall be 


pleased to recommend your agency to any of my friends seeking positions or 


promotion. 


Merrimac, Mass., February 15, 1897. 


know you worked for me and I sincerely appreciate it. 


Jessie L. Houmes. 


* 


You worked more for me for the time I was registered than any other parties | 


in me, 
Farmington, Me., January 12, 1897. 


I shall always be thankful for your kind interest 


C. E. McKinney, JR. 


You have indeed used me promptly, courteously, and fairly. 


Old Orchard, Me., January 13, 1897. 


M. SHACKFORD. 


7 During Christmas vacation I was engaged as a regular teacher here. If | 
ever need assistance again, I shall call upon the “ Winship Teachers’ Agency.” 


Thanking you again, I am very respectfully, 


Manchester, N. H., February 17, 1897. 


Luna A, WHITLOCK. 


I have been elected to the school in P——, that I applied for, and I have ac- 


cepted. * * * 


Brockton, Mass., March 27, 1897. 


I thank you for your aid in getting a position. 


BEATRICE SAUNDERS. 


To GALIFORNIA via 


* Sunset Route ” gna 
* Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


- Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. gth, 1596, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard P ; i i ily 
Suns ullman Service is operated dails 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


lickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus 


tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. 


L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 


1 Battery Place New York. 


AND J. W. 
SCUHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Bast 14th 8t.. 

wew 
Send for new Catalogue. 


SCHOOL 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
- Title. Auth Publi Ou and another one, was the summing up of what used to be a good story, when the writer 
Introduction to Geology Scott. OUR TRAY wae a little Rollo came home and said to his mother, sawa hundred dogs on the 
Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany Getchell ; ’ ° 9 ommon. mpossible ," replied his mother; ‘there are not a hundred dogs in the village. “ Well, any 
a retchell, .90 | Way, there were fifty.” ‘That could not be.” “At least Icounted twenty.” ‘No; I do not believe there were 
The Age of Herford “ “ go | twenty.” ‘Well, there were Tray or y 
1e Ag . rad. 90 ) ell, there were our Tray and another one.”” We observe that the new Agence 
] y e new Agencies all saw a hundred 
southern Statesmen by the Old Regime.............. lrent. T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N. Y. 2.00 —— o the green. Here is the advertisement of one, started this spring, which declares: “We have annually 
Smith. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, —— | tan 4000 calls for teachers.” Asa matter of fact, that is not very many calls to have. There are at least 
Elements of Descriptive Astronomy................. Howe. “s 1.36] thee’ Agencies that really do have more calls than DD curious for now te 
The Fern Collector's Hand-book..................++.. Price Henry Holt & Co.. N.Y bape: that, and fill a pretty fair percentage of them. But 4 lish, and inspires caution as to any other statements 
ancuage Lessons (Books 1 and 2) DeGarm made. There is a very good suggestion in the last number of the Western Teacher,--not to join an Agency unless 
Languag I i hk k oo ’ oO. erner School Book Co., N.Y. —— | somebody you know can tell you something about it. John Smith can make statements and publish statistics about 
The Werner Arithmetics (Books 1 OGD) ksikaeiss: Hall. ‘ “ “ —— | the work he has done. or is going to do; but whois John Smith? Do you know him? sy oy 
I ‘ kt him? Does your superintendent 
Letters from Constantinople................ssseeeeeee Miiller. Longmans, Green, & Co,, N.Y. 1.75] Know him? Did he ever get a place foranybody you know? If not, why trust yourself to his guidance when there 
909% Maxwell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 | are Agencies that are known and vouched for? We do not write this to urge you to join the School Bulletin Agency, 
Wetterstrand, © 00 its fifteen years of successful experience make it trustworthy, it is not the only trustworthy Agency. 
Nansen. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 10/00 an Agency blindly, or trust to big statements that will turn out to be ANOTH ER ON 
Normal Class Book “ “30 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
rirst Reader; and Mother Goose.............. Nash. Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. 
school Management and School Methods............. Baldwin. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 101 Auditorium Buildi 
Qld — Directors of the Old South Work, —— Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We have long recognized the fact that 
there is a large demand for an inexpensive 
magnifying glass for the use of physi- 
cians, botanists, etc., which, while giving 
high magnifying power, gives also a field 
which is sharp all the way from the centre 
to the edge, and at the same time fine defi- 


nition, and freedom from distortion. The 
expensive triplet lenses manufactured by 
various opticians have filled these re- 
quirements, but the prices of such lenses 
being from $5.00 to $15.00 have rendered 
them far too expensive for ordinary use. 
After a long series of careful experiments, 
we have succeeded in perfecting the New 
Aplanatic Magnifier, which fulfills all the 
above requirements. at a price which is 
lower even than that of ordinary uncor- 
rected spherical lenses. 

The New Aplanatic Magnifier, as its 
name implies, gives a perfectly flat field of 
great brilliancy and exquisite definition, 
entirely free from spherical or chromatic 
aberration. Although selling at a won- 
derfully low price, it is in every way equal 
to the expensive triplets above mentioned, 
and is far superior to the Coddington Lens, 
as its field is sharp and rectilinear, while 
that of the Coddington Lens is sharp only 
in the centre, the edges being entirely out 
of focus. While the quality of this New 
Aplanat is of the very highest, its price 
is lower than that of the ordinary uncor- 
rected lens. The New Aplanatic Magni- 
fier in box, $1.00. Manufactured and for 
sale by Williams, Brown, & Earle, 33, 35, 
37, and 39 South Tenth street, Philadel- 
phia. 

If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
chase ‘“‘The Mastery of Memorizing,” ad- 
vertised in another column, at least send 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 
interesting reading, and should be read 
by every teacher. Write for it. 

“What is syntax?” was asked of a class 
under examination. ‘‘A tax on whiskey,” 
was the reply of one student. And the 
teacher thought he deserved the mark of 
100 per cent.—Chicago Standard. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


mpue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
7 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
7 For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
rincipal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES §S. CHAP'N, Principal. 
QI ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


4000 LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WixsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
‘8 public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
*ammer schools or institutes. 
d WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Oh, be not hasty, friend,” I cried; 
“Think twice oer all you utter.” 
“I’m bound to do so,” he replied; 
“L stut—tut-—tut—tut—tutter!” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1896. 
Messrs. Evy Bros.—I have used Ely’s 
Cream Balm a number of years and find it 
works like acharm. It has cured me of the 
most obstinate case of cold in the héad in less 
than forty-eight hours from the time I felt the 
cold coming on. I would not be without it. 

Respectfully yours, 

283 Hart St. Frep’k Fries. 
Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. Full 

size, 50c. Trial size, 10 cents. We mail it. 

Ey Bros., 56 Warren St.. N. Y. City. 


” 


The ‘great powers” of Europe probably 
think they are great simply because they move 
slowly. — San Francisco Call. 


The new reform in writing is making 
steady progress, so the advocates of verti- 
cal writing claim. The pens made for 
this purpose by the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Company, their “Vertical Writers,” are 
exactly suited for this style. 


The Best of It.—Uncle Bob—'‘Hallo, 
Tommy! What part of your trip did you 
enjoy the most?’ Tommy-—‘Oh, on the 
steamer, wher papa and mamma and 
hurse were sick, and the captain let me 
help him run the ship.’’—Ex. 

Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


, The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


4 Central for shopping and theatres. $ 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
achools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth oer 


Kellogeg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filted in thirty States. 
Teachers warted now, 
Form for stamp. 

Send full particulars to 
oe H. 8. KELLOGG, 

No. 61 FE. Ninth St.. New York. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 
OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 

Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
Send stamp for circular. J. M. FISK, M’g’r, 215 Porter St. 


American Teachers’ Bureau 


Teachers Wanted, (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY _Lutroduces to Colleges, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & CQO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the foliowing addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave... New York. 
25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


1242 Tweifth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


5 C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send tor Agency Manual. 
The Selects superior teachers for employers. 
eac ers re an }e 2. Informs teachers of vacancies, 
’ 3. Gives personal advice to young teachers, 
OF BOSTON. 4. for gy atelub rates. 
5, Sells 8 at oles: es. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, i, Buys second ‘hand 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 
Does business in every State 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send tor circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, °° BROMENELD 


. 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. , +f F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers, Write for Blanks. 


CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


The Continental Educational 


‘entral Office, BINGHAMTON, N, 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
i best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends  ; it is influential. 
‘ BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
binghamton, N. Y. 


Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school ofticers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N.Y. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Address 

Kittredge Building. 
ey #y with successful experience or special preparation for 
k A teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address —_ 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


WANTED! 


ave ov our thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration ; one plan 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 I rize 2 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. 0, M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 
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MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established | 
44 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
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ELOCUTIONARY 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Practical Elocution 


By J. W. SHoemaker, A. M. 
i > rrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practical, common- 
of It is clear concise, yet comprehensive, and is 


sense treatment of the whole subject. € } 
absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so frequently found in books “4 é 
this class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any a“ , ra 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading 
as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back, 1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been published, The 
principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed successfully the experi- 
mental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the 
wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarie, Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to 
meet the wants of the student of the “ new elocution,.” 400 pages, cloth, leather 


back. $1.25. 


Hand-book of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. BEcHTEL. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation are given. The first employs as few 
diacritical marks as possible, and is designed for those to whom such marks are a stum- 
bling-block instead of a help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which 
every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omitted, and 
every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Model Music Course. 


A complete and systematic course of in- 
struction for Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar schools, comprising a series of 
7 Readers and a Manual for Teachers. 


By A. J. GANTVOORT and J. A. BROEKHOVEN. 
Based upon the principles of Vocal Music, 

and in keeping with the needs of child- 

training throughout the different periods 


of child-life. 
PRICES: 


Second 
REAGE. AD 


NO CHARTS ARE REQUIRED. 


Any book of the series sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Introductory prices to schools quoted upon 
application, Specimen pages, reviews and opinions, 
and full information free to any address. Teachers 
and school officers are cordially invited to correspond 


For High Schools 


The High School Ideal. By A. J.Gantvoort. A 
collection of high-class music, especially arranged 
for use in High Schools. This book is on an en- 
tirely new plan, which will be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by those who have taught music in the upper 
grades of public schools. Price...........+....75€. 

The Repertoire. A collection of high grade songs, 
selected, composed, and arranged by Dr. George F 
Root, for the use of high schools, etc. Price, $1.00. 

Class and School. By 8S. G. Smith. For High 
Schools and Grammar Schools, Institutes, Conven- 
tions, Singing Classes, etc.,etc. Price..........50c. 

The International Day School Singer. By 

James R,. Murray and W. H. Pontius, The ‘ Inter- 

national’? comprises four distinct and complete 

departments, as follows: Part I—Rote Songs for 

Little Folks and Beginners, Part II.—Complete 

Course of Practical Lessons. Part IIl.—Songs in 

two, three, and four parts. Part 1V.—Devotional, 

Patriotic, and other Music. Price .............50e. 


THE JOHN CHU 


CINCINNATI. NEW 


THE PALMER-CURTIS SERIES 


Sight-Reading Music Books 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By H. R. Palmer, E. C. Curtis, and Caryl Florio. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING : 


Children’s Voices: How Harmed and How 
Helped. A Manual training 
of children’s voices. By Miss E, C. Curtis. § .50 


Rote - Songs. To accompany Miss Curtis’s 


Manual for Yeachers of Sight -Singing in 

Schools. By Dr. H.R. Palmer.............. 1.00 
First Primary Reader........ 50 
Second Primary Reader 50 
First Intermediate Reader......... ......... 75 
Second Intermediate Reader................. 5 
Advanced Reader ii) 


Palmer's Scale Model and Vocal Modulators, Nos, 
1,2, and 3, are also prepared for use with this series, 
and will be found of great assistance. 

Any of the books sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
Special prices for Introduction. Specimen pages 
free. Correspondence solicited, 


, Institutes, Etc. 


School-Room Echoes. For Teachers’ Institutes 
and Public Schools. By H. E. Cogswell. Con- 
taining Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with 
a miscellaneous collection of bright, new wusic, 
and arrangements for all occasions. Price..... 25e., 


Dainty Songs. By J. R. Murray. Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools, Songs tor Home and Fireside, Songs ani 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are in- 


First Years in Song Land. By Geo. F. Root. A 
simple, progressive and complete work for singing 
and the study of music in Primary Schools. 


Our Book Catalogue describes many other excel- 
lent books for school use. Catalogue and specimen 
poem free on application. Copies of any of the 
.00ks sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Music for Entertainments and Commencements. Send for Catalogue. 
Sheet Music and Octavo Music Catalogues also sent free to any address. 


RCH COMPANY, 


YORK. CHICAGO, 


YAK BRADLEY STANDARD WAYER Colors 


etter than more complicated palettes. Good for school and home. 
Price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


All Kinds of Drawing Material 


Have You Tried Our Drawing Pencils ? and Apparatus. 


They are right in every particular. Kindergarten Supplies 


' and School Aids. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA. 


NEw YORK. KANSAS CITY. 


Publishers. 


OA KOEHLER & CO. FOREIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Masa. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DePT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, Am. Library As’sn, 
4e Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its 
best interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference nd Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, g 
_ Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ** puts 
the history of the world on a single sheif.”’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world, 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving fullin 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


UNCLE 


wants bright men 
takes Springfield, Mass. 
More than : p tin 


fi ) 
6 
Will be made inthe Postal S r 
vice, for whieh examinations will 
be held in and August in al = 


cities Particulars abo ta 1 


examinations (Cus- 


toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail Depar- 
mental, ete.), salari » ites and places sree if 
you mention Jour. of 


Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
24 National Bank Bidg, Washington, D. ©. 


For Sale, 


In a large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo- 
date 100 pupils. There is included in the sale school 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts 
desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outtit and 
the good will of the school, — and only $800 cash in- 
vestment, on short time, required, 
For full particulars apply to Hiram Orcurt, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS?" 4 GENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Conducted by Pro. everiek Zuchtmann 
author of Course in Public School Music. 


A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school musie 
with this eminent Edueator and Mu- 
sician. 


For complet 


os: to the NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH- 


e Faculty and particulars, address 
KInG-Ricuanpson Pt Co » Springfield, Mass 


St., Boston, for their 
BCS or Art dav.” 
Willis. or Day,” by Annie I. 


Every Teacher and 


WEBS TER'S 
TERNATIONAL, 
ARY 


The purpose of which hast 


ME } the general public. 
IT IS THE 
Words are easily found. 

Meanings are easily learned. 


every department. GET THE 


School Should Own it. Di ction ary 


A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


een not display nor the provision of materi! 


for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of 


BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE 


Pronunciation is easil 


ascertained. 
The growth of words easily traced, 


and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its 


BEST. 


rather than for show, but are still artistic, 


Journal of Education, Boston, says :—This edition of Webster’s Dictionary, the Inter 
national, is simply exquisite. The type is clear, and the arrangement of the different types ¢ 
F gives fine effect; the pronunciation is modern and standard ; the etymology is tersely, clearly 
put; the definitions are modernized, condensed, and complete; the illustrations are for use 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Standard American and English Brands of | 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


College 


School 


Vertical 


co. 


Rib 


37 | 


PERRY 


107 © 


JAN 


FINE ) Falcon 


Samples and pr s sent to teachers on applicat 
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the 


mime 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street,- - New York, N.Y, 


Y As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
fey to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 
GJ free it you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 


stitute, New York 
Hinds Noble 


Houch’s 66 Ame 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens. PREPA 
Micros OPE, WOOD SPECIMENS FOR CLASS Use ETC 
send for our circulars ime ee Pa 


Price, 25 cents. 


rican Woods,” 


RATIONS’ OF WOODS FOR THE STEREOPTICON \* 
If you are interested in woods or trees in any “>> 


AND 


and sample specimens, Address, R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
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